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INTRODUCTION 


j l 

1. The Iberian Monarchy of the Chosroids, 1 the roots of which reached far 
into the East Mediterranean past and which was traceable, as an institution, 
to the epoch of the supersedure of the pax achaemenia by the pax macedonica , 
came to an end in the sixth century — over a century and a half after the 
destruction of the neighbouring Armenian Monarchy of the Arsacids. 2 * Both 
kingships were revived, in the latter part of the ninth century, by branches of 
one and the same dynasty, the Bagratids. 5 Our knowledge of the history of 
Iberia between the downfall of the Ghosroids and the Bagratid restoration is 
still largely inadequate. The very series of the Princes of Iberia, who replaced 
the dormant monarchy during that period, has not been sufficiently studied, 
let alone definitively established, MarkwaiVs (Marquart's) attempt in this 
direction 4 can be no longer regarded as satisfactory. The list compiled by him 
suffers from a neglect of the Georgian annalistic sources. The true worth of 
the Georgian Royal Annals as a collection of highly important historical mate¬ 
rial was obscured for him by the fact that a late and often faulty recension of 
that corpus was then alone available to him and by his own lack of oonveraancy 
with the original Georgian of even that recension — King Vakhtang Vi's. 6 * * * * II 

Markwart relied, therefore, upon the evidence of foreign sources, though he 
did make some use of certain non-historiographic Georgian material (epigraph!c, 
hagiographic, numismatic). Yet pitfalls await the historian who will rely almost 
entirely upon foreign sources when treating of the succession of rulers in a polity 
marked, as was Iberia at the time, by a diminution ot the monarchical principle. 
Foreign writers, albeit contemporary, are known to fail occasionally to dis¬ 
tinguish between over-powerful vassals and weak but legitimate chiefs of State,* 

1 For this dynasty, -see I n. 105; II $11; f 25,1. 

2 The historical background grf Iberian society is dealt with in I 5 1-11, 1®; the end of the 
Caucasian monarchies, in H ; 1-3, 

* For tbe Bagxatfds, see H $ 12,5; 331; Bagr, of Iber, I. 

4 Markwnrt, Stmifx&ge 431-435: 'FGrsten von Iberian vom Anfang des 6. bis zam Acfgmg 

des 9. Jahrhnnderts/ 

e Intro d, at nn. 37-44. 

* As an instance, cl. Em al-Afllr’s reference to a Georgian prince, Lipurit IV of the Ijpa- 
ritid (subsequently Orbed) Dynasty, High Constable of Georgia under Bagrat IV (1027-1972) 

as 'Lifurlt, King oj Abasgia (Abba*) 1 : j, Saint-Martin, JWdmtdres ftwfendues ef giograpkiques 

sur FArminie II (Paris 1S19> 214-216; cl. also GMH 4 (1923) 166 (‘Llparld, King of Georgia'). 

For other instances, sec infra III nn. 9, 31; II Appendix A I. Far the Lipatilida-Qrbeli, see 

II 5 12.13; II Appendix G. 
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Local nou-his tori ogra phi c materia], too, unless very ample — and this is not 
the ease of Iberia —, tends to be fragmentary in character. But local anna¬ 
listic sources, posterior in time though they may be* are based on ancient archiv¬ 
al material and historical tradition and, in transmitting the bare facts of suc¬ 
cession and filiation as well as in adducing synchronisms, are, for ah the later 
superimposition of detail, more trustworthy than the impressions of outsiders 
and more coherent than the occasional testimony of local uon-historlogmphic 
sources. 

2. Some of the Georgian annalistic sources for the period are, as a matter of 
fact, quite adequate for the task of reconstructing the historical development 
and the series of the rulers of Iberia between the sixth and the ninth century 
— the task which I propose to undertake in the present Study. This evalua¬ 
tion of the Georgian sources has been made possible by the long period of re¬ 
search which separates Markwart’s day from our own.* The most important of 
these sources is the work of Juansher, one of the histories composing the Geor¬ 
gian Annals. Its present name History of King VaJthiang Gorgasul must have 
belonged originally only to its opening part dealing with the Teigns of Vakhtang 
I and his immediate predecessors; tliis part is now believed to have come from 
the pen of an earlier, anonymous, chronicler of Ujanna, in Kakhetia. The 
remaining part of the work is Juansher’s own and treats of the subsequent 
period down to the story of Vakhtang’s descendant, St Arch f il (f 786); it is 
now regarded as belonging, in its original form at any rate, to the years 790- 
800. The anonymous first part is too epic in character and too confused to be 
accepted at its face value; yet, even in the maze of half-legendary narratives 
it contains, a framework of history and details of chronology that are essen¬ 
tially correct can be discovered, Juansher’s second part, on the other band, 
is a valuable work, based unquestionably on still more ancient archival ma¬ 
teria] and fully corroborated by the evidence of contemporary local and foreign 
sources. Whatever divergencies appear to exist between these sources and 
Juansher are aU easily reconcilable, as will be seen later, Juansheris only 
drawback is one diametrically opposite to the above-mentioned inadequacy 
of foreign sources: it is his extreme legitimism. He was himself a scion of the 
Chosroid Dynasty, and its legitimate* though dethroned, heads, Mikr (Mirian) 
and Arch f il, remained in his eyes Kings of Iberia* to the exclusion of other, 
more actual, rulers, 8 

Next in importance is the Chronich of Ibtria , compiled in 1072-1073, It 
begins after the martyrdom of St Arch'il (786) and contains in its opening 
part some information regarding the last Chosroids and the early Bagratids; 

7 latrod. at DU, 40-44. 

* Jftid. at u. 52. 
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its evidence is unimpeachattel The Martyrdom of St ArcfcTr, dating from the 
ninth century and erroneously ascribed to Leontius, Bishop of Ruisi (Leonti 
Mroveli), 13 contains some interesting data. Then, there is a brief chronicle of 
the Iberian rulers found together with the seventh-century work: Conversion 
of Iberia , n This brief Royal List — three lists, in fact — is brought down 
to the time of the sons of the Bagratid Ashot the Great (t 830 y 2 and displays 
a number of traces of dependence on Jnansher. The prestige it has enjoyed 
with some historians, owing to its association with the Conversion of Iberia to 
which it was obviously appended later, is Ill-founded. It contains, moreover, 
a number of errors resulting from a tendency to treat the facts of succession 
as those of genealogical kinship and to regard various unrelated contempora¬ 
neous dynasts as close kinsmen. The date of its compilation must lie between 
that of the death of Ashot the Great and the year 973, in which the Shatbeidi 
Codex, which contains both the Conversion and the J?oyai Lisi y was copied. 13 
Finally, in his History of the Bagratids, written c, 1030, Sumbat 14 offers a list 
of the rulers of Iberia for the period under discussion. From Guaram I to 
Ashot the Great, this list is quite worthless being a mere adaptation of Jnansher 
and o! the Royal List , so arranged as to suit the author's political ideology. 16 
There are also a number of other Georgian sources, hagiographic, numismatic, 
as well as numerous foreign historians, Armenian and Byzantine, which will be 
adduced in the course of this Study, 

3. The historical problems of the period are further complicated by what 
has until recently been the problem of the origin of the Georgian Bagratids. 
According to the erroneous tradition of Sumbat, the provenance of which will 
be examined later (Excursus A), this house was deduced in direct male line 
from an earlier dynasty of Iberian rulers, the Guar ami ds, and the latter, in 
turn, was traced back to the official ancestor of the Bagratid race. King and 
Prophet David. Until recently, this tradition was given a general acceptance, 13 
Yet older and more authoritative sources than Sumbat affirm, in accord with 
the Armenian historical data, that the Georgian Bagratids branched out of the 
Armenian Bagratid Dynasty; that this branch removed to Iberia only after the 
defeat of the Armenian Princes by the Arabs in 772, in the person of Prince 

* Birf, at n. 58. 

10 Ibid, at n. 53. 

11 J&id. at n. 49; in/ra Excursus A. 

m For the date Of Asot the Great’s death, see my Chronology S3-65. 

13 Infra Excursus. A. 

* Intro d, at n. 57. 

35 Ibid,; infm Excursus A. 

16 Brosset, Hist, de fd G^. II/l 'Tables g£n6aloglques' 62.1-022. For a revival ot this tradi¬ 
tion by Ingoroqva, see 111,11 § 16, 
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Atmerseh or Adarnase (grandson of Ashot III the Blind, Prince of the Bagra- 
tids and Prince of Armenia in 732-748 )i that Adarnase’s son Ashot the Great 
attained, the first of the Bagratids, to the Principate of Iberia in SI 3 and thus 
founded the last royal house of Georgia; and that, finally, the Davidic claim 
of that house was a further development of the earlier tradition of Hebrew 
origin entertained by its Armenian ancestors. All this has now come to he 
accepted by scholars not afflicted with the chauvinism of some Georgians 
of to-day. 17 

The sources ot our disposal indicate, nevertheless, that the Iberian domains 
of the first Georgian Bagratids were for the mo3t part old Guaramid possessions. 
This fact and that of their succession to the office of Prince of Iberia once held 
by the Guaramids, combined with other indications, to he adduced in due time, 
make one presume that there were possibly some ties of kinship after all, in 
the female if not in the male line, binding the two dynasties. A thorough exam¬ 
ination of the sources wih, it is believed, yield support to this conjecture. 


1. — END OF THE IBERIAN MONARCHY 

4, The Iranian abolition of the Ghosroid Monarchy in Iberia in the sixth 
century, like that of the Arsacid Monarchy in Armenia in the fifth, had been 
brought about in part by a struggle between the Crown and its great vassals. 1 
The meaning of the Ghosroid epoch in Iberian history was to a great extent 
contained in that strife, 2 But it had become involved in a vaster conflict: 
the cultural and political rivalry of the Roman and Iranian empires in Cau¬ 
casia. The Iranian claim to the overlordship of Iberia, and of Caucasia in 
general, dated ultimately from the days of the Aehaemenids, whereas Rome’s 
claim originated in her victory over Mithridates Eupator and his allies. Ro¬ 
man suzerainty over Iberia, established in 65 B.C., when Pompey defeated 
King Artag-Artoces of Iberia, ally of the vanquished Mithridates, was finally 
ceded to Iran in the treaty of 363, concluded upon the defeat of the Apostate, 
by the Emperor Jovian and the Great King Sapor II* The attempt of the 
Emperor Valens, in 370, to re-establish that suzerainty over at least a half of 
Iberia, by splitting the country into two vassal States, one Roman and the 
other Iranian, proved ephemeral. 4 The dependence of the whole of Iberia on 

17 Mturkwart, Sireifzitge, "Dor UTsprang der iberischen Bsgratiden'; Touraanctf, Pasr, 

t>1 Iber. I; m/II § 16-17; IH/IU; cf. JXXfll § IS. 

I II | 3; cf. Ground, Hisioire 178-184, cf, 131: 1 ...Ids grander families feodalos qui 
s'tt&leut substitutes k la royautti arsadde et se partagealent le pays.' 

II II jf 3} cf. S. JamSia's criticism of s. Kakab^e, in B1M 4/2 (1988) 183. 

a I | 10; II n. 5. 4 V 111 at nn. 99-109. 
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the Sassanid empire was conceded by Home, as seems most probable, in the 
similar division of Armenia into two vassal States by the accord of 3S7 of Theo¬ 
dosius the Great and Sapor IIL* The two parallel struggles, internal and 
external, nevertheless continued. While the Crown in Iberia, as in Armenia 
gravitated, in its endeavour to enhance its power, towards the autocratic and 
bureaucratic Roman State, its princely vassals were drawn in the opposite 
direction attracted by the feudalists and aristocratic realm of the Sassanids 
in alliance with which they hoped to preserve their dynastic rights, 6 7 

The Iberian polity has already been examined elsewhere in some detail. 1 
Suffice it to mention here that its distinctive feature was the fact that the 
upper layer of the nobility was formed by a group — a caste — of dynastic 
princes, congeneric with the Crown and distinct from the lesser nobility. More 
than this, this group was anterior to the Crown, which had originated in its 
midst. The Caucasian kingdoms, in these circumstances, were largely each 
a federation of dynasts or sub-kings presided over by one of them, the super- 
dynast or king. Accordingly, the Iberian Monarchy came into being when 
one dynastic lineage, that of Armazi-MtsTshet'a, could reduce to obedience 
the other dynastic lineages of Iberia, Not satisfied, however, with this political 
ascendancy, the Kings of Iberia, like those of Armenia, were to strive to con¬ 
vert it into a more solid control by acting upon a ‘monogenetic’ theory of 
sovereignty that counterbalanced the "polygenetic 1 sovereignty of the princes. 
Thus feudal features were introduced in a dynasticist society, 8 And the most 
notable of these features was the institution of the order of the erist'aon 
(‘dukes’), to control the mfauarn or sep'ecufn ('princes 1 or ‘royal chil¬ 
dren’), as the dynasts were termed, The setting tip of the seven dukedoms 
is one of the earliest recorded acts of the Iberian Monarchy. The dukes were 
at once civil governors and military commanders of their duchies and, in the 
latter capacity, subject to the High Constable or spaspei who was ex officio 
Duke of (the nudeal province of) Inner Iberia. However, this was less a super- 
sedure of the princes than the conversion of the more important among them 
into officers of the State entrusted with the control of the Test. In this way, 
the Crown, anxious to claim, ‘monogenetically,* the fullness of sovereignty 
for itself alone, was able gradually to deprive the lesser princes of much of 
their ‘polygenetic’ sovereignty, while sharing it, under the guise of feudal 
delegation, with only a few among them. Nevertheless, the Iberian Dukes, un¬ 
questionably of princely origin for the most part, and the Iberian Princes soon 

6 XX n,&. 

• Iftid, 5 3. 

7 I § 11, 18. 

8 Cl. tMd. | 2. 
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came to form one group, the former term merely expressing its feudal aspect, 
as the latter expressed its dynasticist aspect. And before long, its aims frustra¬ 
ted, the Crown was faced with the opposition of a united feudal-dynasticast 
aristocracy* This was the nature of the internal struggle in Iberian, as in Ar¬ 
menian, society.® 

5, It is in this light that the end of the Chosroid Monarchy of Iberia can be 
properly understood. The two struggles — internal and external — and their 
conjunction are especially manifest in what undoubtedly was the last great 
reign of the Chosroid Monarchy, that of King Vakhtang I Gorgasal. After 
him, the end came rapidly. His becoming the hero of a legendary epic, his 
struggle with his most important vassal and his Iranian suzerain, and his 
choice of a new policy on a world-wide scale bear eloquent witness to his 
greatness as a ruler. Therein, too, lies his difficulty for the historian, for the 
chief Georgian source for his reign is precisely the heroicizing epic — the J?fs- 
tori; of Vakhiang Gorgasal (hereinafter HYG) par excellence — that forms the 
first part of Juansheris historical work. It takes, therefore, much effort to 
extract from it shreds of history] but it can be done. What saves him from 
being consigned altogether to the realm of legend is that he is briefly mentioned 
by Lazarus of P'arpi and, somewhat moie extensively, by Procopius. We 
must begin by establishing for him the framework of chronology. Early 
Georgian works seldom contain dates; but they supply us instead with rather 
copious synchronisms. It is with synchronisms that we must operate in esta¬ 
blishing that framework. Vakhtang is said to have succeeded at the age of 
seven his father Mithri dates V At the age of nin eteen he married Balendukht, 
daughter of the Great King Hormizd, 11 The latter can have been none other 
than Hormizd III (457-459);^ accordingly, Vakhtang must have been bom 
c, 439 (457 /459, i. e., c. 458—19) and ascended the throne c. 446. As will be seen, 
be is said to have been about sixty when the Great King Kavadh 1 was pre¬ 
paring for the wax of 502-506 against the Empire; and his death occurred in 522. 
He was, thus, aged about eighty-three when he died; and it may be noted in 
passing that his adversary Kavadh I also died, in 551, at the age of eighiy or 
eighty-two. 15 

At the age of sixteen, 14 Vakhtang is reported to have waged a brief — 
four months — war on the Alanians (Ossetians) in the north, who had been 

* In Armenia, "where the princes were more powerful vla-ii-vis the monarchy, every prince 
was also a duke: iMd. s,t a, 188. 

HVG (= Jumper) 143. 

11 Infra u. 17. 

3B Cf- Christensen, Jrnn Soss. 289-290, 

» Ibid. 296 n,6. 

14 HVG 151. 
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troubling the peace of his kingdom; 15 and then to have turned, in the course 
of the following three years, to attacking the Imperial possessions in West 
Georgia. 10 After that, he niarried the Iranian princess. 17 These attacks on 
Colchis-Lazica must, accordingly, have taken place c, 455-458. And it is, pre¬ 
cisely, in 456 that the Emperor Marcian was obliged to dispatch a military 
expedition against the Lazic Kings of Colchis. 1 * King Gubazes I, who had been 
negotiating with Iran, had to submit to the Empire and even, temporarily, 
to abdicate in favour of his son; though he soon returned to power. 10 It is not 
difficult to perceive that what was involved was an attempt of the Lazio 
Monarchy of West Georgia to shake off whatever tenuous Imperial suzerainty 
there had remained, and to achieve this with the aid of Iran. The Great King, 
however, was then entangled in a struggle with the Hephthalites and so could 
offer no aid to Gubazes.®* It is possible, therefore, that Vakhtang’s anti-Roman 
campaign in West Georgia was made in his capacity as a vassal of the Great 
King, and as a substitute for a direct aid. HVG, it is true, mentions the Em¬ 
peror ’Leo the Great’ in this context,* 1 but as Leo succeeded Marcian early 
(on 7 February) in 457 gs this is not a great error, especially as the struggle may 
very well have gone on, as HVG does in fact show, after 456. It was only iu 
466 that Gubazes I journeyed to Constantinople to offer his submission to 
the Emperor.® 3 

HVG relates, next, another attack on Roman West Georgia, mentioning 
this time that it was made in alliance with Iran, and, moreover, connects it 
with Vakhtang’s interference in Armenia.® 1 Pntting the question of Armenia 

15 Ibt d. 150-157. Vaxtaug was aged ten when the Ossetians attacked Iberia (e. 439 + 

10 = c. 449): ibid. 145-146. 

14 Ibid, 157-158 (the V Recension omits the phrase indicative of the duration of the war 
hat it is also found in the G teron. or men, 78). 

17 HVG 158. 

15 For the Kingdom of Lazica, see JavaxiSvili, Jf'etrf/ «\ fcf. I (1951) 239-240, 243-244, 
246-262, 274-276; GugnshvUl, Chrort^Geneal. Table 152-152; ZKwfeion 56-58; Stein, Hist. 
tfu Bas-Bmp. I 352-353, 257;— II 267-271, 303,492-494, 505-521; Vasiliev, Jiwfin 255-268; 

11 $ 26.7. 

10 Prisons fr, 25,26 (102-103); of. Stein, Hist, <#u Bas-Emp. I 352-353. A recent translation 
of Prisons puts this expedition in the same year as Gubazes Fs visit to the Emperor (infra 
at n. 23), i.e,, 465/466; C.D. Gordon, The Age of Atiila (Ann Arbor 1960) 11. There can be 
no reason for assuming that Priscus's fr. 25 and 26 refer to the same epoch as Ms ft. 34, 

80 Prisons It. 25; cl. Bury, Lat. Bom. Emp. II 7 n.5, for the identification ol the * Cid&rite 
Huns' (spoken of by Priscug in this connexion and also in fr. 41 1109]) with the White Huns 
or Hephthalites. 

n HVG 157, 

a Cf., c.g., G nun el* CAronotofl'te 356, 

83 Priscus, ir, 34 (107); VHa S. Danfeifs slylttis 51 (169). 

84 HVG 159-178. 
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aside for the moment, there, ’was indeed another flare-up of hostilities in West 
Georgia, c, 468. Gubazes and the Romans attacked pro “Iranian Suania and 
met a ioint Iranian-Iberian resistance; when, however, the Great King had 
achieved success on the Hephthalite front, and so was in a position to attend 
to the western front, the Emperor Leo, engaged as he was elsewhere, abandoned 
his Lazic vassal to his fate. 85 This doubtless is the reason why HVG emphasi¬ 
zes the victorious character of this second Roman war of King Vakhtang. 
Between these two wars* i.e., in the period of c. 458-468, Vakhtang is said by 
onr source to have reached the age of twenty-two (c. 439 + 22 = c, 461). 36 
Whatever may have been the King’s activities with regard to West Georgia, 
his actions in Armenia manifested a diametrically opposite political orientation 
to that followed heretofore, and occurred over a decade later. The author of 
HVG shared with his continuator, Jnansher, the same political sympathies. 
Accordingly, in addition to being too epic, the story of Vakhtang is further 
distorted hy the author’s pro-Iranian orientation, typical of the Iberian aris¬ 
tocracy of the time. In actual fact, Vakhtang Gorgasal* because he was a 
strong sovereign, abandoned the political sphere of Iran, Iberia’s suzerain 
from the fourth century, and effected a rapprochement with the Empire. 

. 6, It was the King’s conflict with a representative of the princely group 
— another concomitant of his being a strong monarch — and the religious 
considerations implicated in it that brought about this reversal of alliances. 
The most powerful prince of the realm was then, without a doubt, Varsk'en, 
Vitaxa of Gogarene. He appears to have been, moreover, a resolute opponent 
of the Crown: at least, he pushed his iTanophilism to the point of Mazdaizing 
under the blandishing pressure of the Court of Ctesiphon. This apostasy fet¬ 
ched a great recompense: the hand of an imperial princess of Iran and the 
viceroyalty of Albania. He was, however, already married — to a Mamikonid 
princess, St Susan to be — and his wife proved a staunch Christian, staunchly 
opposed to his change of religion. The result was her martyrdom at his hands, 
on 17 October 475. It took his cautious overlord, the King of Iberia, seven 
years to prepare £ot a reprisal; and it was only in 482 that Vakhtang put 
Varsk f en to death. 87 The moment must have seemed propicious: the Great King 
was involved in another Hephthalite war 8 * and in Armenia the Mamikonlds 
and their allies among the princes were growing restive. 39 By his act, which 


85 Prisons fr. 41 (.lOO); cf. Stein, Hwf. du Bas-JSmp. I 357. 

8a HVG 15D. 

87 It Appendix II (0); and, lor the Vitasae of Gogarene is general, also It $ 10-11. 

88 Christensen, Iran Sasi. 293-294; lor the date: Bury, Lai, Jfrm- Emp, IX 5 n. 7, Cf. Infra 
n. 29. 

89 Growsset, Eistoire 213-215. 
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must have enhanced the King’s moral prestige at home, he placed himself in a 
state of revolt against his suzerain^ the Great King;* 0 he then sought the aid of 
the trans-Caucasian Huns and the cooperation of the Armenian Princes. After 
some hesitation, the Armenians, led by St Susan’s cousin Prince Vaban Mami- 
konian, began their revolt. Hunnic aid, however, proved insufficient, though 
the Empire seems to have given some, unofficial, assistance. At any rate the 
insurrection, in either country, was not a great success; the Iberians were routed 
and the Armenians took to guerilla warfare. There was also a revolt in Albania. 
In the comae of all this, two Iranian campaigns of repression took place in 
Iberia: in 483 under the command of Shahpuhr Mihran and in 484 under that 
of Zarmihr Karin. The latter forced Vakhtang to flee to Lazica and Imperial 
protection. Then the unexpected happened: the Great King Perdz was de¬ 
feated and fell, in that same year, fighting the Hephthalites. Receiving this 
intelligence Zarmihr hastened to Gtesiphon to influence the selection of a new 
sovereign. It was Valash who became Great King and who was obliged, in 
the weakened state of his realm, to temporize in Caucasia. In 485, Valash 
granted autonomy to the Armenians; in Albania, the recently dispossessed 
Arsacids were reinstated; and Vakhtang of Iberia was left in peace, which made 
possible his rapprochement with the Empire.® 1 

This is confirmed by HVG. It mentions the amity between Iberia and the 
Empire—which involved a resettlement, favourable to the former, of the fron¬ 
tier line —, 8B placing it at the end of the * victorious war, * and it relates that 

® This is how Lazarus qualifies this act in 66 {260); tapsiodibufimnn Vrac* 

31 The chief source tor this revolt is Lazarus 66-87; and its chronology can bo established 
from the sequence ol events in his narrative. According to Lazarus, Yaxtang revolted in 
the 25th year of PSroz (66 (259J); this date can be either 464 or 482, depending on whether 
the regnal year was computed from the beginning of PErBz's revolt against his predecessor 
or from his definitive accession to the throne after the latter’s death (cf, Peeters, 5/e 
Sousanik 279 n, 1); it was obviously 482, in the context of the events that followed (3a- 
vanuSvili, K'wtSer. fsL 1 has 484; 241, 289, but 483; 280). A winter passed (La*. 71 
[2S2|)| then summer came (Laz, 73 [293]); then another winter (Laz, 77 [311]); and fi¬ 
nally, spring (Laz,, 78 [316]). Zarmihr arrived in Armenia (ftid.). Peroz departed for the 
HephthMlte war and ordered Zarmihr to chastise Vaxtang (Laz. 79 [321-322]). Iberia was 
invaded; Vaxtung fled to Lazka; Sahpohr become Viceroy erf Armenia (Laz. 89). Perdz was 
killed in the wax; the news of this reached Armenia; Zarmihr hastened back to Gtesiphon 
(Laz. 85-87); this took place in 484 (Christensen, Iran Sass. 294). The peace of Val&3 (Laz. 
88-99). — Sob also Grousset, Histoire 216-229 (whose chronology is not altogether exact) 
and, for Zeno's aid, 224, 226, — For Albania, see Trover, OL po ist , Ait. 218-219, 225. 

*® HVG 177-178. The details of the frontier settlement are analyzed in V at n. 113. —■ 
That the Emperor Zeno should have been willing to cede to the King of Iberia what amounted 
to the southern frontier of Colchls-Lazica and even a foothold on the sea, as Implied in our 
History, may not appear altogether incredible in the historical circumstances of Ms reign ■ 
Already under Martian, the Imperial government, faced with the Hunnic menace, was con- 
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the Great King heard of Vakhtang's defection and died, being succeeded by 
his son, who, three years after his accession, waged war on Iberia. 88 Except 
at this point, the Georgian versions of the Royal Annals, of which HVG is a 
part, are in agreement with the earliest known, abridged Armenian, version 
of them, the so-called Chronique armenienne; here, however, the latter differs 
from the others in that it states that the Iberian war was waged, no t three years 
after the new Great King’s accession, but immediately thereafter and for four 
months. 34 Both accounts are in eiTor, foT they obviously disfigure the fact of 
Vakhtang’s struggle with Iran which lasted for three years: from his revolt 
in 482 to the peace settlement of Vslash in 485. But the death of Vakhtang’s 
adversary Perdz is erroneously placed at the beginning of that struggle* 86 Af¬ 
ter that, an 1 hero-Iranian peace ensued, 80 which was the Peace of Valash* 
Next, our History proceeds to recapitulate by narrating, in some detail, the 
campaigns which Vakhtang and his imperial Sassanid suzerain waged in India. 87 
If at all based on any historical fact, this narrative must be a reminiscence of 


strained to neglect the Caucasian affairs* Thus, the Empire failed to aid the Armenian 
insurrection erf 450-451 (rf, Grousset, Uistoire 198-190)] and it had to contend with the 
growing independence of the Lade kings of Colchis and the growing Iranian influence 
there: supra at nc. 18-25* But It had to give up these efforts, and Damnazes, King of 
Lazlca, became a Mazdaist and an Iranian vassal. This mast have occurred about the time of 
Vax tang's drawing together with the Empire, because Damuazes's.son and successor Tzathus 
I returned to the Christian faith and Roman allegiance in 522: infra at n* 55. In these circum¬ 
stances, it is not difficult to conceive the gratification that the King of Iberia's adoption cf 
a pro-Roman policy, in the years 482-485, must have caused at the Court of Costantinople; 
so that the above territorial concessions — made at the expense, most probably, of the 
recalcitrant Larians — as well as the marital alliance {infra at n. 40) need cause no asto¬ 
nishment* 

33 HVG 178-181. 

34 Chrot i. oral in t 85. It is difficult to understand how the phrase eat kniec'an ind mimeam 
zamtas e'ers could have been translated by Brossat as ‘Ms se lirent la guerre durant trols 
ans': Additions 41, This reference to four months mnst have been misplaced here from the 
Aianian war of Vaxtsng; cf. supra at n, 15. 

34 The only Great King so far mentioned by name was Honuizd (III), Vuxtang’s father- 
in-law (158] supra at nu. 11, 17). Other Great Kings are not mentioned by a prasnomen., 
except occasionally by the name Xnasro or Chosroes, which is the royal Iranian name par 
excellence, I.e., a dynastic title, like 'Arsaces' among the Arsacids, as In HVG 18£, 1S4, 186 
187,196, 199,200, 201* Cf. II Appendix AII (6). Thus, in HVG 161, the adversary of Julian 
the Apostate Is called Chorsoes, and in 186, the second successor of Hormlzd HI (sett* Valai) 
is also so called, and, moreover, confused with Chosroes I, and so credited with the taking 
of Antioch, HVG, moreover, tends to qualify successors as 'sons': thus the second Great 
King after Hormlzd III, i.e., ValaS* is called the son of the first one, l*e., Per£z, Instead of 
brother, as would have been correct. 

88 HVG 181-187* 

37 JWd, 188-195. 
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the Hephthalite wars, in which Vakhtang may, as an Iranian vassal, have par¬ 
ticipated He could not, obviously, have taken part in the disastrous second 
war of Perez, because at that time he himself was struggling against Iran, 
Consequently, if he ever fought in a Hephthalite war, it could only Jbe in the 
first war of Peroz, in 474-476. 39 The Byzantine rapprochement, sealed ultima¬ 
tely by Vakhtang's marriage to an Imperial relative, which HGV mentions 
next, 40 can, clearly, be only a renewed reference to the amity sprung from 

a * Cf. Brosset, Hisf. d# ta G£ 1/1 1B9 nn. 2,3, etc.; JavaxlSvUl, iTart/ w. tel. I 332. 

Us dote; Bury, Lat. -Rem. Emp. II 5 a, 7. It la generally admitted that there were 
only two Hephthalite wars of PErflz: Christensen, Iran Sass. 203-294; J&vaxUvili, K *mt.* er» 
tel. I 332, however, speaks of three wars. It is well known that the successful campaign 
against the Hephthalite s in which Zarmihx Karin is supposed to have avenged P6r5z, as re¬ 
ported hy a later tradition, never in fact took place; Christensen 295 n, 2, Nevertheless, the 
tradition of three wars may he due to the fact that the second one consisted of two campaigns. 
It has been established that the second war lasted from 482 to 464; supra n. 28. Yet Lazarus, 
79, speaks of Perfe as departing for the campaign, In which he was to lose his life, only in 
484: supra n. 31. The Syriac chronicle known under the name of Josue the Stylites may offer 
a solution. Ps. Josue, 19-11, in fact speaks of three campaigns of Peroz. In the first two 
he was captured, in the third killed; and the third appears to have followed the second almost 
immediately and may thus have formed with H one War, the second war of Peroz, Procopius, 
iteH. pers. 1. 3-4, on the other hand, speaks of only two actions, in the first of which the 
Great King lost his liberty and in the second of which ho lost his life; a natural enough teles¬ 
coping of the similar first and second campaigns into one. There seems to he no reason for 
discording the information of so important a source as Ps. Josue, as does Christensen 293 
n. 4. 

UVG 198. Yaxtang’s queen is said to have been Helena, the Emperor's daughter. 
The word 'daughter' need not Imply, however, any more than 'relative' in this context. 
Exactly so, for instance, the marriage of Kata of Georgia to Alexius Bryenaius, son of the 
celebrated Anna Comnena, is mentioned in the Hisf. Dtnrid lll t 334, as her being sent to he 
a daughter-in-law fajiatf) of the Emperor. The use oi 'son' in the sense of 'successor,' In 
reference to foreign monarehs, has already been noted (supra n, 33). — The fact that the 
only Emperor to be given Ms praenamm In HVG is Leo I (157) has led to the presumption 
that the unnamed Emperor, whose 'daughter 1 Vaxtang married, must be identical with 
him: Broaset, 'Tables g£n£alogiques,' Mist, cte fa Ge. U/l 261. The name of Leo borne by 
Vaxtang’s eldest surviving son by Helena cannot he taken as a confirmation of this, because 
Zeno, the Emperor with whom Vaxtang concluded his alliance and whose relative be, con¬ 
sequently, married, was himself associated with that praenomm, being the son-in-law of the 
first, and father of the second (and short-lived) Emperor Leo, As has been seen, the final 
part of HVG Is telescoped; it fuses together two facts about Kavdd 1: his war with Anastasias 
and Ms struggle with Vaxtang. In the same way, It also fuses into one person (the Empe¬ 
ror, Vaxtang’s 'father-in-law') two Emperors, Zeno, whose relative Vaxtang married, and 
Anastasiua, who married Zeno's widow Ariadne. The first confusion is due to the identity 
of the agent; the second, to the similarity of the genealogical situation and, doubtless, also 
to the same anti-Chalcedonian religious policy of the two Emperors. Unaware of this second 
confusion, the redactor or redactors of the Chron, armm* as well as those of the Recension V 
must have reasoned that, if the King’s 'father-in-law' was the Emperor Leo, then the 
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that insurrection. The Emperor of that rapprochement is not named, but the 
chronology of the case indicates that he was Zeno (474-491), precisely the 
Emperor who appears to have rendered unofficial aid to the Caucasian insur¬ 
gents in 482-484. 41 

7, Our source then relates the accession of a new Great King 33 , who now 
made preparations for a war on the Empire. Vakhtang, who had already 
reached the age of about sixty, was invited to join the war, but refused. 
This provoked a second Iranian invasion of Iberia. Meantime, the Emperor 
died and was followed hy another. 45 Finally, Vakhtang himself passed away, 
having been mortally wounded in the struggle against the invader, 44 This 
portion of HVG is curiously telescoped and accelerated, and so, vague, in order 
to conceal, doubtless, the unheroic conclusion of an over-heroicized reign. 
But even here, some historical truth can be salvaged, Vakhtang was about 
sixty at the turn of the century (c. 439 + 60), so that the war which was now 
being prepared can only have been that of Kavadh I and Anastasias I, of 
502-606;“ and Kavadh was in fact a successor of Vsdash- 4 ® The invasion of 
Iberia, on the other hand, can only refer to -the hostilities of the same Kavadh 
— hence the confusion — which Vakhtang had to sustain only later, begin¬ 
ning c, 517/518. It is here that, the Iberian historical tradition failing to offer 
any more evidence, the near-contemporary Procopius supplies us with the 
rest of the story. Procopius Tecords that the Emperor Justin I — who indeed 
had followed Anastasius in 518 — received an appeal for aid from the King 
of Iberia Povgyiyvjg who had to contend with the Mazdaist pressure of Iran. 
But, Byzantine aid, when given, proving insufficient — and this, too, finds an 
echo in HVG — the King was constrained to flee to Lazica, 17 That the Gur- 


noxt Emperor must have been Zeno; and so Zeno's prasmmen was interpolated into the 
accelerated last portion of HVG, where reference is made to the death of the ’father-in-law' 
and to the accession of a new Emperor (who is reality was Justin I: infra n. 43): Citron. armin. 
93; HVG 203 (it is to be regretted that Q should have Inserted Into the text the name of Zeno 
absent in the three oldest codd. A, C, and M). 

41 Supra n. 31. 

4a HVG 199: he is named Chosrocs and 'son' of his predecessor, likewise Chosrocs; cf. su¬ 
pra nn. 35, 40. 

43 HVG 203: likewise 'son 1 of his predecessor; cf. supra nn. 35, 40. 

44 HGV 109-204. 

44 See, for this war, e.g., Stein, Hist, <#u Bas-Emp, II 92-101; Bury, Lai , Item, Emp. II 
10-15. 

JR Christensen, Iran 5m 296-297; he was a son of Perfiz. 

47 JBeiJ. pars. 1.12; cf. HVG 203 where the Emperor is said to have come to Syapiritis in 
order to enter Iberia, but, on hearing of the King's being hard pressed by the enemy, to have 
turned back. There are also ref erences to the Emperor's contact with the Huns ('Khasars'): 
HGV 182, 183; and also the detail ol the sending of Brobns, the Emperor Anastasius I's 
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genes of Procopius be Vakhtang, is hardly possible to doubt- Procopius ob¬ 
viously refers to him by a Greek rendering of his sobriquet of Gorgasal. 43 This, 
however, has not been accepted in historiography, The difference of the two 
pra£!\omina } just explained, has been one of the reasons for this; the other has 
heen the seeming chronological difficulty. "While Vakhtang has been assigned 
too high a death-date — 503 at the latest 4 ’—, the flight of Gutgenes has heen 


nephew, to the Hnus in order to obtain aid for Iberia (Procopius 1,12.8-11),In the misplaced 
and disfigured reference to one Palekartos or Paickarpos, son of the Emperor's sister: HGY 
168-176. The words of Procopius; (5to di) T’ovgy^jjg Tig oajftugetv 'JovGrij’q) fiatji&el 
SjOfiAe ra re rttfltd Aa^siV i&g oifoote v I^7fgas Ka^ajigorj^ovtai lligaat<; 'P&patoi 

(1.13.5), etc, can be Interpreted to Imply that Imperial suzerainty over Iberia was re-esta¬ 
blished only then, under Justin I; but, as has been seen, the rapprochentenf (implying, of its 
nature, vassal-suzerain relations) Of Iberia and the Empire began already under Zeno: it 
was Iran's weakness after the defeat of 484 that made it possible .The religious implications 
of this drawing together, confirming the point just made, are treated elsewhere: Chrisffun 
Caucasia. Procopius's references to Caucasian affairs are to be treated with some caution. 
We know that he misdates the Partition of Armenia {ibid* at n, 80) and misinterprets the 
reduction of the royal powers of Vahtang’s successors (infra at n. 61). Exactly so, Vaxtang's 
appeal for aid to ills suzerain the Emperor, and possibly the first implementing of that suze¬ 
rainty, Procopius mistakes lor a transfer of allegiance from Iran to Rome. 

Ja Gurgasal’gorgmai Is a Georgian transcrpitlon of the Persian gurgasar ('wolf's head’) 
through the mutation r>l, typical of Georgian: Marr and Rriere, jLonpne 28, 30. This is 
how HYG 180 explains it. The first part of this sobriquet, gargfgoi•g is paronymous with 
Gurgen, a name used in Gancasia and Graecized as Tovgy&'ijs; cf. Justi, Namen&uch 355-356, 
For the possible connexion of this surname with the pre-Christian cult of the wolfldog in 
Caucasia, sec Allen, je* Ponte, III and IV 29 and passim^ As Brossat and Markwart have 
suggested, the explanation of this term as 'wolf-lion,' involving the description In ITVG 180 
of the King's golden helmet as having the effigy of a wolf in front and one of a lion in the 
hack, as well as leading to the change of the term itself to gurga{r)sl(m f and thus making of 
it a hybrid Pm .-Turk, word, is a later development (and the description of the helmet a 
later interpolation); cf. Alien n. 4. 

19 Various older historians regard Yaxtang Gorgasal as distinct from Gurgenes; e.g., Bros- 
Set, .A ddilions 85 (who takes the latter to have been a local dynast and not a King of Iberia), 
Markwart, Streifruge 431 (who ignores Yaxtang); JavaxiSviii, iTori,' er. Isf. I 244-246, cf. 
240-243, 288-290; Gcrgaje, 'Caiileba *>ak f art T . ist-,' AG 2 (1913) 66-67; GugushvJH, Chron. 
GsneaL Tabic 114,115- The chronological difficulty (and it is the chief one) of these scholars 
is due to their following not the synchronisms of the Georgian sources, but the erroneous 
chronological system devised In the eighteenth century by the scholarly Prince Vaxu&t 
(natural son of Vaxtang YI), according to which YaxLang 1 reigned from 446 to 492. Gorgaje, 
on his part, proposed 450-503 as that King’s regnal years; and JavaxlSvili, 288-290, made 
Mm die in 502. Gorgaje also argued agalnt the onomastic identity on the ground thot La¬ 
zarus mentions the King by his praencmen of Ypxtang and not by Ids sobriquet of Gorgasal 
and that, consequently, the latter must be p later invention: pp. cit . 63 . It may be remarked, 
however, first, that the Armenians were in a better position than the Byzantines to differen¬ 
tiate between the two names, and used the former, as is often done in HYG itself; and, second¬ 
ly, that, according to bis biographer, he acquired the appellation In question after his inter- 
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put too low. Accepting the apparent sequence of events in Procopius, the 
appeal of the King oF Iberia to Justin I, and his flight, have been placed after 
the unsuccessful attempt of Kavadh to have his son Chosroes adopted by the 
Emperor, 1 e., after 524. w But a careful perusal of Procopius will convince one 
that the flight of the King of Iberia need not have occurred after the Imperial 
refusal. Procopius says, in effect, that immediately after that event the Great 
King contemplated a retaliation, but that the Iberians constituted an obsta¬ 
cle to his plans. They were excellent Christians, Procopius goes on to say, and 
just at that time Kavadh was anxious to force upon them the Mazdaist religion. 
This it was that made Gurgenes appeal to the Empire for aid and, consequent¬ 
ly, flee to Lazica. All this means, actually, that the troubles in Iberia, which 
kept the Great King’s hands tied in 524-526, must have started at an earlier 
date. In fact, it is highly probable that the attempts to impose Mazdaism on 
Iberia were made by Kavadh sometime between 498/499 and 517/518: the first 
date being that of his restoration, 51 when he must have striven to show zeal 
for the official religion, the neglect of which had cost him his throne in 496;® 
the second, of the presence at Tiflis of an Iranian viceroy, 53 installed there, as 
we may suppose, to enforce the new religious policy of the Iranian suzerain 
of Iberia. As a matter of fact, it is most likely that the flight of the King of 
Iberia to Lazica occurred in 522, precisely at the time when Lazica returned, 
after a lapse into Zoroastrianism and Iranian allegiance, to the Byzantine alli¬ 
ance that was sealed in the baptism, that year, of King Tzathus I. 34 Since at 
the time of his flight Vakhtang must have reached his eighty-third year, he 
must have died soon afterwards. The chronological difficulty in identifying 
Procopius's King of Iberia with Vakhtang 1 Gorgasal appears to exist in reality 
no more than the already mentioned onomastic one. The date 522 for the 
death of Vakhtang, moreover, finds support in otheT chronological indications 
which will be adduced below. 65 

fereuce in Armenia, Accordingly, to his more recent allies, the Byzantines, hie freshly ac¬ 
quired mm de gusrre could be easily more familiar than his prmmmm, 

w Cf. Stein, Hist. efu Bas-Emp. II 269-271; VaaJllev, JtMfin 269. 

51 Christensen, Iran Sass. 350. 

m Ibid. 356-357, 348. 

w Marhwart, Streifzage 431. 

H Stein, Hist, dn II2S7; Vasilierv, Justin 259-261. Vwiliey 261-262 is needlessly 

puzded by the baptism of Tzathus, Quite obviously, be had participated in his -father’s 
Mazdaidng, and probably had been brought up as a Mazdaist* The fact that the Lazians 
had long been Christians (adduced by him) Is no argument against their rulers' lapses. 

H It has been thought, e.g., by Msrltwart, Stntfziige 431; Bury, Lat. Mom. Emp. II 80, 
Vasiliev, Jmtin 270-272; and (Indirectly implied by) Stein, Hist, da Bas-Emp. II 295. n. 1. 
that preceded from Lazica to GonstantlnDple- Ail that Procopius 

says, however, is that ‘afterwards the Iberians presented themselves in Byzantium' (Bel/. 
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Vakhtang’s reversal of allegiance and, in particular, his appeal to Justin I 
for aid and the latter’s granting it were among the causes that, along with 
I.azica’s similar change of obedience and Justin’s refusal to adopt the Prince 
Chosroes, led to another war between the two empires. This war broke out in 
526 and was terminated in the peace of 532, concluded by Justin’s successor 
Justinian I and Chosrocs I, the successor of Kavadh. 4G Its provisions included 
— covertly — the cession of the suzerain rights over Iberia by the Emperor 
to the Great King, H This was a victory, we may be certain, not only for the 
Iranian overlord, but also for the Iberian vassals, of the Chosroids; and now 
the victors must have seen to it that the pro-Roman and autocratic tenden¬ 
cies of the Iberian Crown be curbed. Already, as has been noted, an Iranian 
viceroy was set up at the royal capital of Tiflis as early as in 517/518, during 
Vakhtang Fs second conflict with Iran.* 5 A contemporary hagiographical source 
indicates the presence there of two otheT viceroys of the Great King, in 540/ 
541 and in 543/544*°® There is no mention in it of a king, at Tiflis at any rate, 
and the local princes, headed by the Katholikos {Primate) ot Iberia and an¬ 
other dignitary, styled Mamasaxlisi of Iberia, are shown paying court to the 
Iranian viceroy. 55 And yet, the trustworthy Juansher, whose own narrative 
now foEows HVG, supplies us with a list of Vakhtang’s successor.- on the 
throne of Iberia to the end of the sixth century. The disrepute in which the 
Georgian Royal Annals were once mistakenly held and the silence regarding 
Uie monarchy in the above-mentioned hagiograpMo work (which only inci¬ 
dentally treats of the political situation in Iberia) had led the older historians 


pers. 1.12*14), which can mean that only som* of the fugitives, who had followed the King 
into exile, not necessarily the King himself, did so. 

B6 For this war: Stein, Hist, tfu Bas-Emp. II 267-273, M7-293; Bury, Lat . Rom, Emp„ 
II 79-89, 

m The cession of Iberia to Iran is nowhere explicitly mentioned: Procopius, Bell, pers * 
1.22. However, the clause (ibid, 1.22*16) that the Iberian emigres in the Empire might 
if they so chose, return to their homeland is a clear indication that Iberia now depended on 
Iran and not od the Empire. Gt. Stein 294. The qualifying adjective dtt^>aJ'TO$, applied 
to this treaty by Procopius (1*22*17), has been generally rendered as 'eternal' (e.g., Stein 
foe, cif) or * endless' (e.g., Bury SB). Actually it seems to mean 'without limit 7 in the sense 
that no agreement was made as to its duration and that it was, accordingly, revocable at 
will by either of the contracting parlies: M. Higgins, 'International Relations at the Close 
Of the Sixth Century, 7 CHR 27 (1941) 286 n. 22. 

55 Supra at n. 54. It was Vaxtang who transferred the royal residence from Mc'tefa to 
Tiflis: JnanSer 2Q&, 

65 MarL Ensf* 3 (44), 2 (45, 46), 3, (46, 47), and 4 ( 47, 48), 7 (53), 8 (53,54); cf, Markwarl 
Simfzuge 432* The citadel ol Mc'xet'a, too, was then under an Iranian commander: MarL 
Eu$i, 2 (45-46). 

80 Mart. Must, 3 (46-47); cf, I n. 132 (Grigol, Ka'rt'lita mammaxltsi). 
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to reject Juansher’s evidence and to take au pied dv la leiire the affirmation of 
Procopius to the effect that the Iranians abolished the Iberian Monarchy 
after the flight to the Empire of King Gorgasal-Gurgenes.* 1 All these diver¬ 
gencies, however, aTe only apparent and can be easily reconclied. 

S. Before this is attempted, however, an enquiry should be made into the 
family of King Vakhtang I. According to both the early part (HVG) and 
the latter part of Juansher, that sovereign left three sons; Dach'i (Parch*i 
or Darch'il), from his first marriage with the Sassanid princess Balendukht 
(who died at childbirth), and, from his second marriage, with the Imperial 
relative Helena, Leo (Leon) and Mithridates (Mihrdat). 83 Since the eldest son 
was to succeed him, Vakhtang, before he died, appanaged his younger sons in 
western Iberia by creating for them a State composed of the Duchies of Cho- 
larzene and Odzrkhe and of the western part of the Duchy of Tsunda, They 
were not given these lands merely in appanage, but were placed as suzerains 
over the local dukes —who acted as guardians in their minority — and 
were styled ‘Arch-dukes, J while remaining, in turn, under the suzerainty of 
their half-brother, the King of Iberia, After the death of Leo, however, King 
Dach f i (who, for all the restrictions that may have been imposed upon his exer¬ 
cise of the royal poorer after 522, was an energetic sovereign®) not only con¬ 
strained Mithridates to exchange the part of Cholarzene that bordered on the 
Empire for Javakhet'i (eastern moiety of Tsunda), but even reduced him to 


® Procopius, Bell. pen. 2.2B.2(h21; ci. Stein, HisL <ftt Bas-Emp. II 2B4; Vaaillev, Justin 
271; JavariSvili, K t art. i er. 1st. I 246-247; Allen, History 376-377; GugushvUi, Citron .-Geneol. 

115;— all connect the abolition with the peace of 582, although there is absolutely 
nothing In what Procopius has to say about that peace that would justify this assumption: 
supra n. 57, The exchange of suzerainty over Iberia, implied in that treaty, can have nothing 
to do with the abolition of the Iberian Monarchy- See also supra eu 47 lor the occasional 
shortcomings in Procopius's treatment of things Caucasian; infra at n, 71 for what must have 
Caused his error. 

HVG 173, 135, 199, 203; JuanSer 204, 205; — there were also: a daughter by the first 
marriage, and two by the second. By the latter marriage, there were actually three sous: 
HVG 199; hut one of them must have died young and is nowhere again mentioned. It has 
been assumed by, e.g., MarJkwart, StreijxUge 431; Bury, Bat. Bow. Emp. II 170 and n, 3. 
that the Iberian prince Pcranhis, who was a general in the Roman service, was a son of King 
Vaxtang-/ T ougy^j'?jg, Actually the words of Procopius that the King itpvys* rfy re j^twalwa 
»aJ root; fw tote d SeXyoiQ fria y6fisvo£, &v ds) Jlsgavios 6 sipso/Jvtatog {UeH.pcra. 

1.12.11) imply rather that Peranius was Lhe eldest of his Sro/iters, HVG mentions, 151, 
159, Yaxtang’s cousins Mihran Dr Mirian and Gregory, lords of Rust'avi, descendants of 
Mirian Ill's son Rev. It is tempting to suppose that I2eg&vto$ is a corruption of Mihranj 
Jlifrisn; while the use of 'brother' for 'cousin* is usual enough and requires no comment, 
48 Juanser 184-185: he was rebuilding Iberia alter the Iranian devastations. For his mis¬ 
sionary activity, see infra at n, 68, 
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the position of one of the dukes, M Thereafter the younger branch of the 
royal house, the family of Leo and Mithridates, bore the style of Princes of 
Cholarzene and Javahheth, 68 The reason for the King’s action must have 
been, as will be seen, the Romanophile orientation of the sons of Helena, 

While the younger branch of the dynasty yfas appanaged in the western 
provinces of the kingdom, the elder, Toyal, branch resided in the easternmost 
province of Kakhetia. That province, with its chief fortress of Ujarma, w had 
constituted the royal demesne from the days of King St Mill an III. 97 Its 
mountainous regions were the object of a special missionary effort of King 
DachT a5 That King, moreover, is given in the Royal List the territorial 
epithet Ujarmeli t i. e., Lord of Ujarma, 09 which can only mean that he had 
made that castle his chief residence. And, finally, in recounting the abolition 
of the monarchy, Juansher states that the sons of the last King ‘remained 
in the mountainous Tegions of Kakhetia V° the same verb is used by Juansher, 
in that text, of the younger branch remaining in its appanage of Cholarzene; 
and this can signify only that the Toyal family had resided in its demesne 
even before the abolition. All this leads one to the conclusion that, while 
Tiflis and perhaps Inner Iberia appeared kingless and under the rule of Iranian 
viceroys, assisted hy local dignitaries, the Kings of Iberia, Vakhtang Gorgasats 
successors, were, after the Iranian and aristocratic victory of 522, prevented 
by the victors from the exercise of thetr sovereign power in the capital city, 
and perhaps the kingdom’s central province, and were relegated, though re¬ 
taining in a more ot less titular capacity their royal dignity, to their demesne of 
Kakhetia. This was not yet an abolition of the monarchy, hut an important 
step towards it; this step must have been mistaken by Procopius for the abo¬ 
lition itself, 71 

9. Before the abolition, however, the succession and chronology of the last 
Chosroid kings, as found in Juansher, should be examined. Vakhtang I Gar- 


« HGV 203-Juanser 205: cf. V at n. 117; in/ra II n. 10, 

0 5 V 9 t n. 119. 

00 UJaTma Cast!& was built, according to Lcont.Mroy. 59, by King Asp*agur (i.e., Aspacuras) 
in the third century. A great royal residence (cf. the following n.), it soon prompted the 
growth ol a city round It, which, in the following century, was next in importance to the 
old capital of Mc'xet'a: ibid, 12B; cf. JaTraxlSvm, K'ort'. er, isf. II 30B. 

67 St Mirian appanged his elder son Rev in KaKhetia and Kuxet'l with residence at UJaT’ 
mi: Leont, Mrov. 71, 126; — Vara 2 -Bak f ar or A&pacures returned to the valley of Kakhetia: 
iMet, 139; —- the royal house remained in Kakhetia after the Iranian capture of King Mithri- 
dates IV: ibid. 133; — King Yaxtang I resided at UJanna and enlarged it; HVG 135, 199, 
20D, 201, 202. 

00 JuanSor 205 
09 Rop. List U 62. 

70 JuauSer 217 (in/r« n. lid). 


71 Cf, supra at n, 61. 
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gosal was succeeded by his son Dach'i (regn. 12 years), he was followed by his 
somBacnrius (Bakur) II (itjti, 13 years); he, by his son Phairasmanes (P'arsinan) 
V (re^/3. 14 years); 7 * he, by his brother’s son Pharasmanes VI (the length of 
w hose reign is not given); 73 and the latter, by his son Bacurras III, a contempo¬ 
rary of the Great King Hormizd (IV: 579-590). 74 The sentience of 12,13, and 
14 years may, indeed, appear suspicious, though hy no means impossible. 
It can he supposed that only the sum total of the regnal years of the three 
monarchs (39) was remembered and later distributed in the above sequence. 
Assuming, however, this indication to be correct, and adding 39 to 522, the 
presumed death-date of Vakhtang I, we arrive at 561 for the death-date of 
Pharasmanes V. 76 Now, Juansher, in effect, gives in this connexion a Tare direct 
chronological datum, when he states that 'from the reign of King Mirian 
[the first Christian King] to the reign of the second Pharasmanes [seff. Pharas- 
manes VI, as successor of Pharasmanes V], 200 years elapsed, ’ 7B But what are 
the dates of Mirian III? 

To this question, another series of chronological indications of Georgian 
historical writings can give an answer. In both the Conversion of Iberia and 
Leontius of Buisi’s History of the Kings of Iberia (dating from the seventh 
and the eighth century, respectively) we find the statement that St Nino, 
the iUuminatrix of Iberia, died A.M. 5838, in the year 338 1 after the Ascen¬ 
sion,’ in the 15th (according to the former source) or the 14th (according to 
the latter) year after her arrival in Iberia. 77 The date 'after the Ascension 
of Christ’ (K'ristes algjnjdghbiVa) is also found at the beginning of the Con¬ 
version of Iberia , which begins: * It was in the days of the Emperor (iii. ‘King’) 


72 JuBJiler 204 - 205 , 206 ., 206-207; Cl. Mop. List II (no chronological evidence). The lengths 
of these three reigns are found in the oddest codes of the Georgian Annals, A. It is to be 
regretted that the latest editor of the Annals, Q, should have omitted these indications from 
the teat and relegated them tD the notes: Q I 205, 206, 207. 

78 Jumper 207-215. 

74 216-217. For the confusion in connexion "with the text relative to the reign of 

Baeurius 111, see U Appendix A II (6), For Hormizd IV: Christensen, Iran Sass. 441-444. 

7fl Although round figures, especially regnal years, tend to exceed the actual duration of 
time they approximately Indicate (Tcumanoif, Chronology 79), the concordance of chro¬ 
nological Indications in the present case seems to exclude all vagueness. As wm be seen, 
AJD. 522 -f- 39 indeed equals A,D, 561. 

74 Juanler 215. This period of 200 years seems, according to the plain sense of the phrase 
above, to extend from the reigu of Mirian HI, i.e., from the end of it: the King’s death-date, 
to the beginning of the reign of Pharasmanes VI, i.e., to his accession; the death-date of 
Pharasmanes V, 

77 Conn. Iter. 574; Leant. Mrov. 127. The thirteenth-century Armenian adaptation of 
the Georgian Annals, Citron* armen. 87-68 has: the fifteenth year after the arrival, the year 
'after the Ascension' 332, A.M. 5832. 
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Constantine; in the 310th year after the Ascension of Christ. * T0 It goes on to 
say, a little later, that 'in the tenth year after that time' (310 + 10 ™ 320), 
the Empress Helena journeyed to Jerusalem in search of the True Cross.™ 
Since Constantine died in 337 and his mother’s pilgrimage took place proba¬ 
bly soon after the defeat of Ldcinius, in 324, it must be inferred that the date 
1 after the Ascension * cannot mean what the plain meaning of this expression 
suggests, namely, that the Empresss' journey occurred c. 353, ao It is to be 
assumed, therefore, that this is a curious locution for a date ' after the Nativity’, 
The error of some five years, between the real date of that trip (c. 324/325) and 
the date given in the Conversion of Iberia (320), is negligeable. Now, if the 
year 338 ’after the Ascension’ = the year of Grace 338, how can this corres¬ 
pond to the Annus jmindi 5838? A.M. 5838, according to the Byzantine Era, 
= A.D. 330; according to the Alexandrian Era, = A, D. 346; a according to 
the Georgian Era, — A. D. 234, Ba In fact, it is only in accordance with the 
Era of Sextus Julius Africanus 0 * and also that of Hippolytus of Rome 84 that 
A, M. 5838 - A,D, 338/9, It seems obvious that here, as in the Hadishi Gospels 
of 897 and In the ninth-century Life of St Nino 86 (which work has, otherwise, 
little independent worth), the old mystical theory, which placed the Incarna¬ 
tion in the middle of the sixth millennium after the Creation, that is, which 
dated the Creation, with Africanus and Hippolytus, as of 5500/1 B, C., is ac¬ 
cepted by our authors. 86 

Both sources agree that St Nino began her preaching in Iberia in the fourth 
year ofter her arrival there, M If she died in the 15th year after her arrival, she 
must have begun her aposlolate in 324; if in the 14th year, then in 325. 88 


78 Coni?. Iber . 571. 

w Ibid- 571-572. 

80 Assuming, with the men of the time, Out Lord's birth-date to be A.D. 1. Javmiivili, 
K'art.' er. fcf. 1 347, obtains the date 344. For the odd substitution of ‘from the Ascension' 
for 'from the Nativity,' see also M. and J.O. Wardrop, r Llfc of St Nino,' SEE 5 1 (1903) 
65 n L 

81 Gmmel, Chronologic 240-241; DACt 5 350-334; Taqaishvili, Chronology 9. Grumel is 
followed here in that by ' Alexandrian Era' that of Pan odoms Is understood. 

83 Grumel, op. rif, 151-153; Taqaishvili, op. cit. (not cited by Grumel). 

88 Grumel, op. cil. 22-24, SO, 219. 

84 Ibid. 6-17, 30, 219 

88 Taqaishvili, op, df, 9-10, 26-27; YtL 1Win. 4, 

88 Cl. Grumel, op. cit , 2-4, 155; for the Era of Annianus, another T Alexandrian Era,' see 
DACL foe. cif.; Grumel 92-94. 

37 Conv. Iber. 372; Leont. Mtdv, 95: three years passed before Nino began preaching. 

88 These dates come closer to the Palestinian journey of the Empress Helena, which ap¬ 
pears as a synchronism far the arrival of St Nino in Jberia, than does the date 320. The 
Vf(. Nin. 4 dates this arrival as 14 years after A.D. 31i ('baptism' of Constantine). 
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And she must have begun ta preach in 327 or 328, In the 6th year* she con¬ 
verted the Queen of Iberia; and in the 7th* after a miracle wrought by God, 
the King.* 8 The texts, however, do not specify whether the computation be 
from the arrival or from the beginning of the apostolate; so the dates of the two 
conversions can be either 329 and 330 or 330 and 331* or else 332 and 333 or 333 
and 334, Another series of chronological indications support the second inter¬ 
pretation, Both Leontius and another source* the Life of Si Nino , provide us 
with two dates, giving the day3 of the week and of the month* hut no years. 
The miracle which caused the King’s conversion occurred during the royal 
hunt on Saturday, 20 July* 50 Then, having sent to the Emperor Constantine 
foT priests and having subsequently welcomed them to Iberia, King Mirian 
III, his family, the princes of the realm, and the people were baptized, and 
crosses were made of a sacred tree of Georgian paganism* which was felled 
on Friday 25 March, and were erected on 7 May. Shortly afterwards, on the 
Wednesday after Pentecost* another miracle took place,* 1 Whatever the la¬ 
ter elaborations on the original theme of the Conversion, 92 one may be certain 
that these two dates — Saturday, 20 July, and Friday, 25 March — were 
carefully preserved through whatever redactions these two historical works 
may have passed. Now it so happened that Saturday fell on 20 July in the 
year 334, and Friday on 25 March in 337; Easter in the latter year falling on 
3 April, Pentecost occurred on 22 May, 98 The miracle which converted the King 
was a sudden darkness at noon; 94 and one is tempted to identify it with the 
total eclipse of the sun which may have been observable in Caucasia and which 
took place on Wednesday 17 July 334, ts Was the difference of three days 
(between 17 and 20 July) one between the eclipse and the King’s announced 

S9 Cow. i&er. 572; Lswif. Jfrou, 105, 108-111, 

Leont. Mrov. IDS (here, A Is, for a change, in error, having, through the substitution of 
f by ft* f June’ instead of * July': ionissfifor iplfflSft); V//. Ntn. 16-17. The 'ward ‘Saturday 3 
and touch of the subsequent passage are lost with a missing folio of the tenth-century Sat* 
berdi Collection, but are found in the fourteenth-century CcllSl Collection. 

® Leant. Mrov. 120-122; Vlf. Win. 33-39, 

92 The second miracle just mentioned — the apparition of a luminous cross in the sky fol¬ 
lowing the erection of the crosses by St Nino — is an obvious adaptation of the story of a 
similar event in Jerusalem In 551: T&rchntSvili, Sources armino-gfargiennes 37; even the raising 
of the crosses appears to have been a later addition to the primitive narrative: f&M. 34-37, 
Yet the felling of the sacred tree is doubtless an authentic detail. Many of the details of 
the entire Story Were inspired by the pre-Christian pillar-worship and tree-worship which 
appear to have characterized Georgian paganism: Tseretheli, £/emenfs 58-82; Karst, Mgiho- 
togU 157-167. 

98 cf. Gmmel, Chronologic 241, 310, 313, 

M Fs. Moses 2.86, tells a similar story in this connexion,. 

M Grumel, Chromlogie 45&, 
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decision to become a Christian ? Ot had his experience during the hunt nothing 
to do with the eclipse? At all events, from this accumulated evidence, it be¬ 
comes obvious that St Mirian III became converted on 20 July 334; that St 
Nino, therefore, began her preaching in Iberia in 323; that she arrived there 
in 324; and that she died in 33S, in the fifteenth year after her arrival* Although 
the King was converted in 334, he was baptized, and Iberia officially adopted 
Christianity, only in 337; and the distance between the two dates is explicable 
in the light of the negotiations which, as reported by the sources, were mean* 
time earned on between Iberia and the Empire regarding the sending of priests, 
and also of the time needed for them to arrive in Iberia. In HVG, there is a 
reference to the consecration of the Bishop of Iberia, following the Conversion, 
at Antioch, because a Roman-Iranian war made it impossible for him to get 
his consecration at Constantinople*” This seems to refer to the war begun by 
Constantine in 337, 97 and a further confirmation of the date established for the 
Conversion of Iberia* Finally, Leontius states that King Mirian III died in 
the 25th year after the Conversion, 98 Leu, in (337 -f- 24 =) 361. And this date 
is exactly 200 years earlier than that of the death of Pharasmanes V and of the 
accession of Pharasmanes VI, This inner concordance of the chronological 
data of four different historical works (five, if HVG be counted as distinct 
from Juansher) not only shows their basic reliability, but also fully hears out 
the date 522 for the flight and the subsequent death of King Vaxtang I Gor- 
gasal, 99 as well as the regnal years of his three immediate successors* From 
the circumstances accompanying the death of Bacurias III, it will become 


98 HVG 1&7, 

97 Cf Stein, Hist, du Bas-Emp. 1 130, —* The reference oi Leont, Mrov. 60-70, 95 to a 
war on the Empire by Iran, In which Mirian took part and which ended by a Roman victory, 
seems to be one to the war of the Great King Marses and the Emperor Diocletian, the con¬ 
clusion of winch in the treaty of Nisibis of 298 saw the passing of Iberia to Roman suzerainty: 
cf* II at a. 5, As a vassal of Iran, prior to ibis, Iberia may have participated in that war. 
The error of ascribing the participation in it to Mirian, and to Constantine, as Is done by 
Leont* Mrov,, is perhaps not difficult to explain. The passing of Iberia under the political 
control of Rome in £03 could easily bo confnscd with its passing, with the Conversion, in 
337, under the meta-pollLical aegis oi the Christian Empire, True enough, Roman-Iranian 
hostilities began before the declaration of war by Constantne In 337: the Iranians interfered 
In Armenian affairs already In 334, II not In 333: Stein, toe, eit. But it is difficult to think 
that Mirian, already converted to Christianity in 334, should have taken part in these hos¬ 
tilities on the Iranian side. 

98 Leont. Mrov. 129, 

99 HVG 159 states that 'from King Mirian to King Vaxtang ... 157 years elapsed.' Since 
this cannot apply to Ihe end ol either reign, i.e., the deaths of the two kings, it must apply 
to their accession, though placed in the course of the History and not at the beginning of 
it. If true, the date of the accession of St Mirian III must be (e* 446 — 157 a) c* 289. 
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dear that it took place in 579/58L In this way, the following chronological 
table of the Kings of Iberia from Vakhtang 1 to Bacurius III is obtained: 

Vakhtang I Gorgasal, r. 446-522 
Dadh*i, 522-534 
Bacurius II, 534-547 
Pharasmanes V, 547-561 
Pharasroanes VI, 561-? 

Bacurius III, 7-579/5S1. 

40. It was under Pharasmanes V (547-501) that Iberia again became invol¬ 
ved in a Roman-Iranian conflict. Juansher records that the Iranians devasta¬ 
ted the country and tightened their control over it, while the Romans were 
attacked by enemies in the West and so could not come to the aid of Iberia, 
Thereafter, according to him, the House of Dach'i (the royal branch) was 
under the suzerainty of Iran and the House of Mithridates (the younger branch) 
was under that of the Empire. 1 ” 0 The invasion and the tightening of control 
mentioned by our historian are obviously the Iberian impressions of the Lazic 
War of 549-557 (part o£ the Second Persian War of Justinian and Chosroes 1); 
the attack of the western enemies of the Empire is an obvious reference to the 
war of Totfla of 542-554; and the passing of the younger branch of the dynasty 
to Roman allegiance doubtless resulted from the Iranian renunciation of all 
claims to Western Georgia in the peace of 561, 101 These synchronisms consti¬ 
tute an additional proof that the chronology of the last Chosroid kings adopted 
in this Stndy is exact. Likewise, it becomes dear that the descendants of 
Vakhtang I and his Byzantine wife (the younger branch) pursued a definitely 
pro-Roman policy; this may explain why King Dachh, as an Iranian vassal, 
had been obliged to wrest from them those lands which lay too close to the Im¬ 
perial frontier. 108 

11. The peace of 561, concluded for fifty yeara at the end of the Second 
Persian War, lasted only three years longer than that of 532, which terminated 
the First Persian War; and the Romanophile younger branch of the Chosroid 


3 ”° Jnan&er 206-207, 

™ Stein, SUL tfu Bas-Emp. II 564-611, 503-521; Bury, Lat. item. Bmp. II 39-12S, 329- 
283. —■ With the passing of the younger branch of the Chosroids under Roman suzerainty, 
a situation similar to that caused in 870-378 by the venture of the Emperor Vilens was 
created: cf. supra n. 4. — Redaction V pf the Georgian Annals, unaware of the true chro¬ 
nology ol the events narrated by JuanSer, inserted into its recension of these (along with 
other passages) a notice on the Lazic War of Justinian and another on the Second Council 
of Constantinople (553), as though in the reign of Pharasmanes VI, which began only in 
5B1; ef, my Med. Georg, Hist, Lit ♦ 177-173. 

108 Supra | 6, 
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house appears to have had a share in bringing about still another conflict be¬ 
tween the two empires. The next generation of this branch was represented 
by Mithridates*$ nephew and Leo's son* Guar am. The discovery and publica¬ 
tion of two oldest known codices of the Georgian Royal Annals (containing 
the History of Juansher), A and C, 109 is as important for the genealogy of Ms 
house, the Gnaramids* as it is for that of their successors, the Bagratids. 101 
For, unlike the less ancient versions of the Annals which make of Guaram the 
son of a daughter of King Vakhtang, these oldest variants show him to have 
been — and the historical context fully bears this out — a son of that mon¬ 
arch’s second son. 3(9 It was he who was called upon to prove the Romanophile 
sentiments of his house. In 572, an anti-Iranian revolt ilaied up in Armenia; 
a tyrannical viceroy was assassinated by the Mamikonid princes; and the 
insurgents appealed to the Empire for aid* 106 At the same time, another antt- 


108 Introd. at nn. 34-35, 
m See m/III. 

106 In the less ancient redactions of the Annals. M and the codd. of V, the text of jfuaa£er 
{infra II | 14 n. 4) calls Guaram dtemU ('sister's son') of Mithridates, whereas in A and 
C this text refers to Mm as jml&cnU ('brother's son*). In G this word was later altered to 
disculi: Q I 218, Far the origin of the less ancient version: infra Excursus A. The earlier 
version is the correct one, because it is in keeping with the historical context. As will he 
seen (II f 14), the Emperor was asked in 588 to appoint a King of Iberia nctl* e&avt'agan mep'- 
et'a. k'art'Usafa, The first word here is in the genitive plural (with a postposition) and means 
simply f of the house' or 'of the family*; indeed in ancient texts, the sing, of this word often 
has the significance of 'family* or 'house* as well as of 'generation, 1 ‘race*: JfavaxiSvili, 
Gos, siro/ 50; Marr and BrI&re, Longue 537 s.v. i f es; Molitor, Altgcorg, Gtossar 135; Man. 
iber. anL 119. In response to this request, the Emperor appointed (not indeed as a king 
but as a presiding prince) Guaram, of the Romanophile branch of Cholarzene-Javaxel r ), 
even though the elder, formerly royal, branch of the Ghosroid Dynasty still flourished in 
Kakhetia. Obviously, only an agnate of the royal house could be considered a member of 
It, especially when that house was as yet far from extinction. Indeed, JuanSer shows else- 
where Guaram to have been among those 'cl the house of th e faithful King Mirian 1 (ttamefu 
Ttaf'esawif moremtmisa mirion. mep fsanfc 222). In the text under discussion, Guaram*$ 
nephew-ship with regard to Mlthrldates, rather than his sonshlp with regard to Leo, is Indi¬ 
cated, because it was the former whom he succeeded as bead of the younger branch of the 
Chosmids. — Vaxtang I married his first wife s. 456, so that Da 5*1, the eldest son, can easily 
have been bom fi. 480 (Queen Baleuduxt died after giving birth to him and bis sister: HVG 
173), though from the context it appears that he was bom during Vahtang's revolt against 
Iran in 432-484. On the other hand, Vox tang's two sons by ihe second wife appear to have 
been under age in 522 (supra at n, 64). They must have been bom in the first decade of the 
sixth century (when Vaxtang was already over sixty), It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Bacurius Ill, Duel’s great-great-grandson, and Guaram, Dai'l’s half-nephew, should have 
been contemporaries. 

Stein, Shidien xut Geschichie dxs 5yscmflnlschm Reich w (Stuttgart 1019) 21-25; Grous- 
set, Histoire 242-251. The Empire was busy consolidating pro-Roman elements In Iberia 
already in 570: Stein 21-23. 
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Iranian insurrection broke out in Iberia* The Georgian sources are silent re¬ 
garding it, but we know of it from Theophanes of Byzantium, who records 
that, in connexion with the Armenian uprising, ‘the Iberians, under the leader¬ 
ship of Gorgenes went over to the Romans'; and from John of Ephesus, we 
learn that this second Gorgenes had to flee to the Empire, like the first, 
upon the failure of his pro-Roman revolt. 10 * We may suspect that this insur¬ 
rection, unrecorded by the legitimist Juansher, was one in which the royal 
house relegated to Kakhetia did not participate. It is highly probable, however, 
that it was the pro-Roman younger branch of the Chosroids that led the revolt 
and that, consequently, the Gorgenes of the Byzantines was none other than 
Guarani of Cholarzene-Javakhet r i, 1D0 Like Justin 1, in the case of the first 
Gorgenes (Vakhtang-Gorgasol), Justin II now heeded the second (Gorgenes- 
Guaram), and went further still. His support of the Caucasian insurgents, 
together with other events, provoked another war with Iran, which was ter¬ 
minated only two decades later. 109 At the outbreak of this war, Iberia, with the 
probable exception of Kakhetia, must have sided with the Empire, for we 
learn from an Armenian source that the Iranians made an unsuccessful attack 
upon it. 110 But, already by 575, the Iranians had consolidated their position 
in Persarmenia and, undoubtedly, soon afterwards in Iberia as well. 311 

In the midst of the war Chosroes I died arid was succeeded by Hormizd IV 
(579). The new Great King dropped the peace negotiations that had been 
going on between the two empires, in spite of the offer of the government of 
Tiberius II to give up Iberia and Persarmenia; in 5S1, another attempt to ter¬ 
minate the war failed. 118 Thus the hostilities continued, with Iran Tather than 
Rome in control of Iberia and Armenia, until the beginning of Maurice's coun¬ 
ter-offensive in 582* 11 * It was during this time that Bacurius III of Iberia 

107 TheOph- Bys. 271: i Anitm}auv M napauT&cs tail "IfhjQBS, xal t Pu>p- 

aiaig, rogyet/ovs erihw tfyepaveCovTog ■ T Hv 3i t&v "IjfyQtav Tore ij Tiiptfag fiijTQdrwXtg. 
The last sentence seems to have been added by way of general information rather than as an 
Indication that TtDis was in the hands of the insurgents, — John of Ephesus, Eccl, Mist. 
$.11 (GGrganls). 

^ Cf- infra II at n, 8; Excursus B. 

JO® For this war: Stein, Studicn 38-55, 58-102; Grousset, iTfsfofre 244-251; C. Diehl and G 
Mar?ais, LeMonde Oriental de SBS a 1081 (Paris 1944) 123-131. 

hd $qheos 2 (interpolated list of the Iranian ■viceroys of Armenia); of. Stein, Slndien 39;. 
Gronsset, Histoirc 245. 

131 Grousset, op. cit. 246-247: the defeat of the Great King in Melitene in no way weakened 
his hold on Iranian Armenia, as is borne out by the unbroken list of his viceroys in that 
country. It was after that event that Chosroes must have organized a northern diversion 
which resulted In the restoration of his suzerainty in Iberia: Stein, Sludien 65 and n. 15 (85). 

1,8 Stein, Studien 89^ 90, 96^97; Christensen, Iron Soss. 443. 

339 Stein, op, cit. 97 (the victory at Constantina). For the Iranian control of Armenia and 
Iberia; supra at n. 111. 
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died and the new Great King, Hormizd IV, no doubt partly as a reprisal for 
the recent insurrection, deprived Iberia of her Crown, Juansher describes the 
event in the following terms: 

And Bacurins died and left his small children; and they could not hold 
the royal power. Then the Great King Hormizd gave Albania to his son 
whose name was Khusro Ahharvez, He came and stayed at Bardavh 
And he began negotiations with the Iberian dukes; he promised to them 
great bounties and, by way of blandishment, confirmed their duchies 
as allods. And the dukes rose and all paid tribute to Khusro Abhaivez. 
And the children of Bacurius remained in the mountainous regions at 
Kakhetda, while the branch of Mithrldates, son of Vakhtang, remained 
in the rocks of Cholarzene. The rest of Iberia, Armenia, and Yaspurakan 
were held by the Iranians who waged war on the Byzantines . 314 

The mention of Hormizd IV (579-590) and the reference, in the closing 
sentence, to the hostilities resumed upon his accession as well aa to the con¬ 
trol of Armenia and Iberia before the counter-offensive of Maurice (i.e., be¬ 
tween 580 and 582) enable us to put the death of Bacurius III and the aboli¬ 
tion of the Iberian Monarchy between 579 and 580, more likely in the latter 
year. 

12. The course of events described in the above passage is clear. Exactly 
as in Armenia, the abolition of the kingship in Iberia could be achieved by 
the Great King only with the co-operation of the local dynastic aristocracy 
which was anxious to attain a complete independence of the local Grown. To 
this goal, the old royal claim to control the succession to ducal fiefs had un¬ 
questionably been one of the few remaining hindrances.* 16 The minority of the 
sons of Bacurius 111 provided the great vassals with an opportunity, and they, 


n* jnansw 217; jjja DgocjBo 0ob5o ^£j(ooe>6o, ggi* 

Sgri oSa<5ccjils)Ali Bggoqfiihi. 9o3o& bSiSbrnoBiB gSBobg) 

ojJs’bLi 6s5o Bchgi^iBo, CoeiBgssjlii iBGifoggho. 8(330^ [HRi- 

jyjji aftobeoigooi:* 3300(50 

pgi bigftolicocimi 9iBgi£50 0 ewo^Boroi. g^ohcoigco** 

gjMflftgh SoogaEjaWb^ BioogTiigBo Bobi- 

60, * gjitofigh 9o5J» ^^339550 

{Eji cqioSyiogh hkifobroo eqo JSSdmcgab flg6dg6o>i, — Q (a) has; 

focjflgEjGo —■ (b) has: the 31 gSotdligCOi ^ti^opjo’biroi. — (c) adds: dltncoi after 
h^(3oW>ctcbb and g1>6g(0 ^fooflofoEi between 

(emended: and s^odSoCDii. —■ (d) has: the M s^Gsjggh g^hbcuagEo — 

(e) has: the M BaxijgBngoDb, — (!) adds; the M foCdBgEjEo Booigtwjflsjgb 

&5>J> Jf^TJflrafc, 03060. 

The above text ol JuanSer and another one, infra, II 5 14, demonstrate that the Crown 
claimed the right to control the succession to the dukedoms. The same control of the succes¬ 
sion of the naxararfe* obtained In Armenia: I at mi, 204-205, 254-256. 
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precisely like the Armenian Princes a century earlier, came to an understanding 
with Iran and transferred their allegiance from their lawful king to the (future) 
Great King. 114 With this, the Iberian Crown fell into abeyance and the royal 
honse found itself represented by two princely branches: of Kakhetia 117 and 
of Cholarzene-Javakhet'i. 


II. — ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRINCIPATE OF IBERIA 

13. With the disappearance of the institution of the monarchy from Iberia, 
that country became de facto a province of the Iranian empire. Whatever 
practical autonomy Iberia had enjoyed was implied in the existence of the 
Crown; this was now sacrificed to the ambition of the great houses. As a re¬ 
sult, the Crown was replaced by Iranian officialdom. The same pattern had 
been followed in Armenia; and, exactly like their Armenian counterparts, 
the Iberian Princes were soon disappointed in the transaction. 1 Detailed infor¬ 
mation is lacking regarding the Iranian administration of Iberia. It seems 
certain, however, that the Mazdaizing efforts of the Great King, which had 
made his overlordship obnoxious while Iberia still had her kings,® must not 
have diminished when she became divided between various princes under 
the Iranian emperor’s direct suzerainty, The reign of Hormizd IV, moreover, 
was marked by heavy fiscal measures directed against the aristocracy;® and 
we may be certain that his Iberian vassals were not exempt from the general 
rule. At all events, the disaffection of the Iberian upper class with Iranian 
rule soon made itself felt. 

14. As always in Caucasia, it was a combination of local princes and neigh¬ 
bouring empires that decided the issue. The Byzantine counter-offensive in the 
war with Iran was begun by Maurice even before his accession as Emperor in 
August 582. Simultaneously, the eastern frontier of the Sassanid realm be- 


tte Javaxisvili, Goa. afro) 61, 69-70. The historian Sornbat (333) states that ‘Irons the time 
when the descendants ot Gorgasal lost the kingship until these {seif, the Bagrat Ids], tbs 
power was held by the nobles.* 

117 Juan&er 217, 218: cl. supra $ 11, text relating the abolition ot the monarchy; infra 
| 14, text, and n. 11. 

1 It was the Mazdaizing policy of Yazdgard II that caused the disaffection in Armenia 
and led to the revolt headed by Vardan II, Prince of the Mamlkonlds: Grousset, Histmre 189- 
226. 

a The Ma^d.fuzing efforts of the Court of Gtesiphon were directed to Iberia soon after the 
partition of Armenia in 387 (V at nn, 99-109), At the tarn of the sixth century, Vaxtang I 
Gorgasal had to sustain a renewed attack of Mazdalsm: supra 5 6, 7 at nu 51. 

s Christensen, Iran Sass. 441-444; N. FJgulevakaja, Yizanitjo i Iran na mie£& VI t VII 
pe&op (Moscow/Leningrad 1946) 34-36. 
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came the target of a Turkish attack. It was then that the Iranian difficulties 
decided the Iberian Princes to exchange their pro-Iranian for a pro-Roman 
policy. This is how Juansher narrates the events which followed the abolition 
of the Iberian Monarchy: 

After a few years, great troubles arose among the Iranians, for the 
King of the Turks entered into Iran. The Byzantines came and harassed 
the Iranians in Mesopotamia and, penetrating into Iran, began to devastate 
it. Then Khusro Abharvcz left Albania and Iberia and went to the aid 
of his father. 'While the Iranians were thus occupied, all the dukes of 
Iberia — of the Upper and of the Lower Country — concerted together 
and dispatched an ambassador to the Emperor asking him to place a 
king over them from the House of the Kings of Iberia, but leaving them 
as dukes, one and all, undisturbed in their duchies. Caesar thereupon 
fulfilled their wish. And he gave to them the son of the brother of Mithri- 
dates, Vakhtang's son by the Byzantine princess, who was named Guarani 
and who was Prince of Cholaraene and Javakhett. Caesar conferred 
upon this Guar am the dignity of Curopalate and sent Mm to Mts f khet'a.* 

The narrative of Juanshei is so exact and so rich in synchronisms that it is 
possible to establish that the restoration of autonomy in Iberia under the Ro¬ 
man aegis by the Emperor Maurice took place at the end of the year 588J 5 

4 Juauler 21,7-218 (continuation, of the text quoted in 1 § 11); 9g9y)^tg r 8ifloTihi 
0 Qo 6 gfgo 7 i o^ 965 gb 9 gjcao)&o g^ge>6o hSiSbLOi* 0 o 5 o, foodfleug ^gdcqgo- 

Gji* acqsnpggh SflEocIgBBo, hSi&licoi 

" £ 5 * la 5 Mubgo)li; • ojJjjgb ‘bd^C$bga>o'b&. flidoS 

afldiftgg'&tW) $*2)693* ft* Bo (jjm ^ftcocjo, bj* ^ftgoEji daaohi 

o> 3 holit>. gbfogro fti oJ066a"b ff t>3i6 J bBo , 11 3g<KoJg6gli yci 3 aE? 6 o flftoV 

coigBo j*tw»p»obi6o, ^gScu6o G>a Jg00cj6r>, fo6*9g dgft- 

dgBcoi flggobi, g;* ooj'&aoa'b, ftiroo gBo&rcib 0ggg B^ogbogojigiB 00Q0O?* 
CDp?ob6roi, r ftiro* oyg&g6 aftoboigiEQ* o)3Vu?$1>3$ * 'b*flfto1>oo*oab* k 
B0P?*EE!’ 3 i 9 o 6 cohcqgi dicoo. qji Stribgi 1 09 oh(?£)gj>o * 

Bo^sq^otio, SgfodgBaoo Sgggolii gft^El^ 

egjoftiB, 6ci8at^o 0o*3f3ai&si* 3E?^3Ulcn'b ESS* onb. iflih 535 ft *3h 0cqb@* 

50ob*ft05B Gji OglS'joili, 

—■ Q (a) has: bdift’bgfrj'b found In G, which is, obviously, inspired by the same in the next 
phrase. — - (b)has the C 833013*. — (c) om; rj*. — (d) adds: — (e) adds: g>i. 

— (i) adds Gi*- — (0) has: o^QBgli. — (h) adds: f)i8o6. — (i) has: gftohooigBo 030 
(j) has: ■—■ (k) has (instead of this, as found in the two most ancient codcL, 

A and G; b^gftolunrgli*. —■ (1) adds: 90(90$, not in A. — (m) replaces A'a important 
word by the ('sister's son’) of less ancient codd, — (n) instead of the last 

three words has: SgftdBol) The editor's choice of (1) and (m) is particularly 

unfortunate, since it goes counter to the historical context. 

s Between Autumn 588 and Spring 589, to be exact. For the chronology of this phase 
of the SRoman-dranian Struggle, see Higgins, The Persian War of the Pmpsror Maurice I 
("Washington 1930), Accordingly, the Turkish invasion of Iran mentioned by Juanler begun 
in 088 (Higgins 35-36), And the Homan Ajmy thrice invaded that realm: once under Hera- 
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Thus Iberia, which had de facto lost her autonomy in 580, regained it within 
less than a decade* But she regained it in a reduced form, for, instead of being 
ruled by hereditary kings, she was now placed under princes appointed by 
the Emperor* This was no doubt in keeping with the autocratic and bureau¬ 
cratic spirit of the Empire and of the Emperor Maurice himself*® More than 
that, by the treaty of 591, which ended the war begun two decades earlier, 
Maurice and Ghosroes II (who had succeeded his father Hormizd IV s ) agreed 
to partition Iberia — again ■— into two spheres of influence, with the line 
of demarcation passing at Tiflis, 7 This division, it will he seen, was however 
shortlived. 


clius and twice white in mutiny against Maurice, i.e*, in 586 and in the Summer and Autumn 
of 585 (Higgins 6S-70, 32-33, 72), It was after these events and before the subsequent devel¬ 
opments that the change of Iberia's political orientation and the appointment of Guar am 
took place* JnanSer then goes on to relate the following: (1) 219-220: Maurice sends a great 
sum of money to Gu$ram of Iberia for the purpose of Inducing the Caucasian highlanders 
as well as the Iberian troops, to attack the Iranian empire from the north. This is the 1 Kha- 
zar' raid of Azerbaijan in the Spring (after April) of 589 (Higgins 38,72). —- (2) 220: Vahram 
SsbBn enters the scene, defeats the Turks* This, having taken place in .luly-Aagust 588 
(Higgins 35-36, 72), is given here by Way of introducing the following. (Vahram’s expedition 
against the Roman West Georgian dependency of Suania, in 58$, is omitted by our East 
Georgian historian: Higgins 36, 73). — (3) 220-221: Yahram revolts against Hormizd IV 
(after August 14, 5S0: Higgins 36-38, 73). — (4) 221: Hormizd IV is deposed (February 6, 
590; Higgins 26, 73). ■—■ (5) (Md,: the war between Yahrdm and Ghosroes II in which the 
latter is defeated and flees to the Roman Empire (February 28, 590 [defeat] and March 590 
[flight]; Higgins 28-31, 73)* — (6) iftid; Ghosroes is finally restored with Roman aid and con¬ 
cludes a treaty with Maurice* (The final defeat of Vahram by Ghosroes occurred before 1 
October 591 and the treaty was concluded in the Spring of Lhe same year: Higgins 42^-54, 73). 

6 Cf. GTdnsErt, Hfstolre 255-256, 260-261* hi contrast with his attitude towards Armenia, 
however, Maurice was obliged by the remoteness of Iberia to be more liberal towards her 
than the Great King had been. 

7 SebSo* 2: Ghosroes offered to cede to Maurice Iberia up to Tiflis. This may mean that 
Tiflis remained with the Iranians; but JuanScr 222 records that Guar am renewed the founda¬ 
tions of the cathedral ol Tiflis, though this need not necessarily mean that the city was 
within his jurl diction; in fact, since the Emperor sent him to the old capital of Mc'xet'a and 
not to Tiflis we may assume that the latter was Indeed in Iranian hands. Cf. Grousaet, 
J/frioire 251-2*53. ■—- .TuanScr 221 describes the treaty of *591 as follows: 'Then Maurice Cae¬ 
sar showed solicitude for the Iberians before Ghosroes, saying: "Ever since the Iberians 
abandoned Idolatry they have been under the authority of the Byzantines. But at one time, 
through your oppression, Iberia became corrupted; though you have no right to her* Now, 
by the will of God, since I and thou are in perfect amity, let Iberia be independent between 
us. 1 am the helper and protector of the Iberians and of all the Christians. 1 " Then the Great 
King heeded to Caesar and the Iberians became independent; and the Curopalate Gtiaram 
remained under the authority of the Byzantines.'' The words ‘independent between us, J as 
well as another statement ol JuanSer (in/ru n,ll and HI n* 6) may refer to the tcmporaTuy 
division of Iberia Into spheres of influence. — It is interesting to note that, in the 
memories of (be men of the day, Roman suzerainty dated, not from 65 B.C., but from the 
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It was, without a doubt, the Romanophile tendencies and activities of the 
younger branch of the Chosroid Dynasty that determined the Emperor’s choice 
of Guarani for the Principate of Iberia, in preference to the former royal 
branch. And the fact that Guarani was sent by the Emperor to the old Iberian 
capital of Mts'khet'a bears out the identifying of Guarani with Gorgenes, who 
had led the revolt of 572 and then fled to the Empire.® Guaram was invested, 
upon accession, with the Roman dignity of Curopalate, 9 and his foreign policy 
continued the Romanophile line of his house. With the aid of the funds sup¬ 
plied by the Imperial government soon after his installation, Guaram orga¬ 
nised, in the Spring of 589, a combined attack of Iberian and Caucasian high¬ 
lander forces upon the northern frontier of the Iranian Realm, 10 According to 
our historian, his domestic policy was conciliatory: he did not press the old 

moment Iberia became a member of the pax Christiana and that from the Christian Caucasian 
point of view only that suzerainty was a natural one, Iranian ovelordshlp being mere oppression 
{mflmrelm}. The reference to Iberia's having become corrupted Is no doubt an indication ol 
the degree of success the Mazdalzing policy of the Great Kings must have had in that court' 
try (supra n. 2). 

* Cf. supra 1 at n. 107. —■ It is probably in the light of the pro-Roman policy of the House 
of Gholarxene-javaxet'i that we must seek to identify the 'King of Iberia’ ZapavapaAg 
or £afi\xva£6$ who is reported by Theophanes, 476, to have come in 535 to pay his respects 
to Justinian and then to have returned to his realm and by Malalas, 633, to have been that 
Emperor’s contemporary; cl. Mark wart, Streifziigs 432. According Id the chronology of the 
last Ghosroidls adopted in this Study, the King of Iberia at the time was Bacurius 11 (534-547). 
To consider as another name for Bacurius is extremely difficult, 

especially in view of the fact that the royal house, more out of necessity than out of 
choice, was committed at the time to an Iranian orientation. It must be concluded, 
therefore, with Just! (JVamentoieA 379) that the reference here is not to a King of Iberia, 
but to an Iberian dynast. That dynast must obviously have been more pro-Roman than 
the royal house. True enough, foreign sources are known to have accorded the royal 
title of Iberia to powerful potentates of subordinate rank (supra Introduction 1 and n. C; 
infra III nn. 9, 30). Nevertheless the Imperial Chancellery was ever too well informed 
with regard to the Caucasian buffer States to confuse a King of Iberia with one of his 
vassals. If this was done, it must have been done deliberately; and we may expect that. 
If one who was not in fact a king was treated with royal honours at the Court of Constan¬ 
tinople, he must at least have had a claim to the succession, belonged to the royal dy¬ 
nasty, and become, in recompense for his friendship to the Empire, a Roman candidate to 
the throne of Iberia. All this points to the House of Cholarzenc- javaxetl and makes one won¬ 
der whether perchance the two variants of the visitor's name might not be reducible to some¬ 
thing like Zftada{f>)£6s disguising in an onomastic form the original Georgian phrase qualifying 
Mithiidates of Cholarsene-Javaxert'i: fma da(r)ff'isi = ‘Da(r)fcTs brother. 1 — Stein's sug¬ 
gestion that the references to the above visit are mere reminiscences of the first Gurgenes's 
flight to the Empire {Hist, du Bas-Emp. II 295 n. 1) is, due to the unproved assumption 
that that king came to Constantinople; cf. supra n. 55, 

9 Juanier 213 (supra at n. 4); cf. infra § 15. 

10 juanser 219-229; cf. supra n. 5. 
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royal claim to control the ducal succession and he enjoyed the loyalty of 
the dukes as well as of the elder Chosroids of Kakhetia. 11 

15. The character of the institution of the Printipate, or rule by presiding 
princes, "which replaced m Iberia the abolished monarchy was determined by the 
social and political structure of the country. The salient feature of the Iberian 
polity was, it has been noted, the survival of the dynastic aristocracy con¬ 
generic with the Crown. 19 The events of 580 had two legal aspects: in the 
first place, the princes became immediate vassals of the Iranian emperor by 
transferring to him the allegiance they had hitherto given to the King of Iberia; 
and, in the second place, these immediate vassals of the Great King now shared 
the sovereign powers of the defunct (or dormant) Crown of Iberia (which, too, 
had once been placed under the suzerainty of Iran), or, rather, regained their 
own aboriginally inherent, * polygenetic, f sovereign powers which that Crown, 
the embodiment of ‘Tmonogenetk’ sovereignty, had reduced. Thus, tfe jure, 
Iberia remained autonomous, or split into several autonomies; but she was 
not so tic /trefo, for she had exchanged a king for a viceroy of the Great King. 13 

While, after the passing of Vakhtang I, the Crown was still extant, though 
relegated to a semi-doimant state, the Iberian aristocracy appears to have 
already chosen a leader, for in the year 540/541 we hear of Gregory, Mamasax- 
lisi of Iberia, next to the Iranian viceroy, at Tiflis and possibly also in Inner 
Iberia, whence the royal house seems to have withdrawn on the eve of its dis¬ 
possession. 14 It is very likely that the dignitary in question was none other 
than the High Constable, ke o//icio Duke of Inner Iberia, the ‘Second after the 

a Juanler 221: 'Ana he reigned well and In peace hut he could net remove the dukes of 
Iberia tram their duchies, because they had charters from the Great King and from the 
Emperor confirming them in their duchies, Eat they were obedient to the GuropaJLaU Gua- 
ram/ The reference to the Great King and the Emperor, unless implying a chronological 
sequence, may he another reference to the initial division of Iberia after 591 (supra § 14). 
In spite of the division, Guar am must have exercised his suzerainty over the princes of the 
Iranian sphere of influence; Kakhetia was, obviously, a part of that sphere, and Jnanier, 
219, after recording the appointment of Gnarum, says: ‘And the children of Bacurius, de¬ 
scendants of DaEl the son of Vaxtang, to whom King Vaxtaug had passed the crown, remained 
in Kakhetia. They held Kakhetia and Heret'l from the lori and resided at Ujanna; and they 
were obedient to the Guropalate JA om,; Guarani],’ — For Guarani I's coins, cT, infra Excur¬ 
sus B. 

12 Supra g 5 and n. B. 

13 Precisely the same situation is observable In the Armenia of the fifth century: of. Grans- 
Sct, #Lafofre 178-184 (for the abolition), 191,289 (for the subsequent position of the princes), 
— The texts cited in 3 11 and § 14 make it quite clear that it was the young Chosroes (II) 
who was entrusted with the government of both Iberia and Albania. Being of the imperial 
house ol the Sassanlds, he must have held the viceroyalty of these countries Jointly with 
the royal dignity as a marzpan-Saktd or; cf. Christensen Iran SttBs. 102403, 135-137. 

11 Supra I | 7 and n. 50. 
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King’ and the natural leader of the aristocracy, both under the feudal aspect 
of the military commander of all the dukes and under the dyn satirist aspect, 
consequent upon it, of the greatest of all the princes, 15 for ■whom the archaic 
title of the pre-mo nar chi cal patriarchal dynasts of Iberia, forbears of the 
princely class, 18 must have been deliberately revived. When, in 588, Iberia 
became a vassal of the Roman Empire, she regained her autonomy de facto, for 
now her supreme ruler was one of her own princes: a primus inter pares pre¬ 
siding over the Emperor’s immediate vassals. With this, the institution of 
the Principate of Iberia came into being: an office combining the functions of 
the High Constable (of which office, consequently, we hear nothing, with one 
exception, until the Bagratid restoration of the monarchy) with those of the 
viceroy of the country’s imperial suzerain, and so an equivalent, ou a dy- 
nasticist-feudal soil, of the Exarchates created by the same Maurice, Pre¬ 
cisely the same development is observable in Armenia as well as la Albania 
and Lazicu. 17 

15 I at mi- 143-150- — A similar situation obtained in Armenia under the weakened last 
Arsacids, when the government of the kingdom was in the hands of Manuel, Prince of the 
Mamlkonitlsj, hereditary High Constable ol Armenia: Grousset, f/tsfeure 154-162; II § 3 at 
n. 6. 

16 I at 31, 121, and ji. 128. 

17 "Wcsendonk has suggested, in, Zur georg. Geschichle 131, that the name of the land of 
Samt'avro (IK, 'principality')! which was part of the fief of the High Constable of Iberia, 
was derived from Us having been the demesne of the Presiding Princes; exactly as the neigh¬ 
bouring land of Saguramo must have been derived from the name of Guarani, — In Armenia, 
too, the home rule recognized by the Great King In 485 meant the conferment of the office of 
man pan (viceroy) upon Vahan II, Prince of the Mamikonids and High Constable of Arme¬ 
nia; Grousset, Histoire 215-232. This home rule was, however, of short duration: already 
by 514, Iranian officials were again invested with the viceruyalty of Armenia: tbid . £32-234. 
A century later, as a result of the victories of the Emperor Hcraclius over the Sassanid empire, 
the local government of both the now enlarged Byzantine part and the (If mini shed Iranian part 
of Armenia was entrusted to local princes. In the former, MCZCZIUS II Gnuni was Commander- 
in-chief of the Imperial troops c. 630, but he was followed by David Sahapinl as Prince and 
Curopalate of Armenia from 635 to 638. In the Iranian part, VaraE-TiroC f II Bagrat uni Was 
marzpdn in 628 until he passed to the Empire and was Prince-Curopalate of Byzantine Armenia: 
Grousset 282, £83,285-286, 299, Then, with the Islamic conquest of the whole of Armenia 
the now reunited Armenian State was formally recognized as autonomous under the suzerain¬ 
ty of the Caliph, by the treaty of 653, r 654, concluded by Theodore RSluni and the future 
Caliph Mu'thirty a I: iluef, 296-340; Laurent, Arminie 33-34, A continuous scries of presiding 
princes, most often combining the duties of civjl ruler with those of High Constable (IWd, 77), 
chosen from among the local dynasts, ruled thenceforth the Armenian State, wavering perpe¬ 
tually between their allegiance to the Empire and their submission to the Caliphate, until the 
Bagratid house monopolized Lhe Principate of Armenia in the eighth century and converted 
it into a monarchy in Lhe ninth: GrousscL 341-379; Laurent, chaps. 4,10 and Append. 4.1; 
f Les chefs indigenes de 1'Arminie du Vile au. IXe si tele.' See also II n- 355, | 13.5, 27. 
J, 2, V, | 17-18. 
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The holders of the Principate of Iberia are variously entitled in Georgian 
sources, "Prince of Iberia,’ 1 ® ‘Arch-duke of Iberia,’ 1 ® or ‘Duke of Iberia.' 2D 
Most of them were additionally invested by the Court of Constantinople with 
various Roman dignities, exactly as was the case also with the Presiding Prin¬ 
ces of the other kingless Caucasian lands, Armenia, Albania, and Lazica. The 
highest of these dignities was that of Curopalate, reserved for some Princes of 
Iberia and Armenia; the next, that of Patrician bestowed upon others among 
them as well as upon the Princes of Albania and Lazica, The holders of the 
Iberian Principate were more favoured by the Empire than those of the Ar¬ 
menian: while six out of the twenty-one Presiding Princes of Armenia were 
made Curopalates, eight out of the fourteen Presiding Princes of Iberia held 
that dignity, as well as eight more Iberian Bagratids, after the restoration 
of the monarchy in 888. 11 The dignity oi Curopalate, connected at first, ap¬ 
parently, with certain aulic functions, was, from the time of Justinian I to that 
of the Comneni, one of the highest in the Eastern Empire, ranking next to 
Caesar and Nobilissimus and, like them, reserved usually for members of the 
Imperial family, 32 Its conferment upon various Caucasian dynasts is an 5m- 

1B Mt'emar k'arVifsa or kfarfmtt* mi*turar , as well as In connexion with the verb jni'enrota 
{'to be prince'): Juanler 223, 225, 223; Sumbat 341. 

19 AVfs#'atfF-mI* a W; Juanser 222. This title, adopted by Gnaram I's son Stephen 1 and 
recorded only in his case, among all the Princes of Iberia, may have been a reversal to the 
original title of his branch: supra I at n. 64, It can mean both ‘prince of Jsc/f, over] dukes' 
and ‘arch-duke,’ mi'a^nr being the equivalent of both ag% cm? and, in compound words 
and -nQxv$ : 1 n ‘*32- It may, also, have bcew a variant of erisi’mi^aiaVm ( f duke 
oi dukes’), which may or may not (it Is not found In sources prior to Sumhat) have denoted 
the High Constable: I n. 144, The form erfs-ml'atwtr, found In the Mar/. Abo, 60, 62, 63, 
along with {ibid, 60, 61), and designating the Princes of the so-called Third Dynasty 

(infra III § 25, 27, 28, 29), is a survival of the other term's earlier variant (I n. 144) which 
may have been adopted by that dynasty of local, non-royal, princes as less offensive to the 
sensibilities of their confrires than cris/'acf^mi'auar, which it, nevertheless, resembled. 
In the Mar/. Abo f 60, 61, the Presiding Prince Nerse is called Interchangeably em-m/ r apar 
and srisfm; and in one and the same place the proto-martyr St Stephen is referred to as 
both 'the eris-mt’aBar’ and ‘ertei'ett? of all the martyrs' (ms-mi'acv/aa mis qoixU'a nwcomf*- 
ay&a; erist'avi igi qovelt f a jnariwif'ay). Nevertheless, though a Presiding Prince might be 
called erterav like any other duke, no ordinary duke is ever called in the sources: 

this remains the designation of the holders of the principate- 

M frisl'an (ft'ori'lisfl), or in connexion with the verb eri5f r ao/>a (‘to be duke’); Mar#. 
Abo 60, 61; MerE'nle 2; Rop.^List II 64; — 111 66, 67. 

21 For the holders of the Armenian Principate, sec Laurent, Armenia 79-80, 332-336; Ma¬ 
xi an dy an, Innas tens araies 193-195: Smbat Y Bagratunl, considered In historiography as both 
a Presiding Prince and a Curopalate, was neither, as Is clear from the text of Seheos 32(188), 
For the Iberian Presiding Princes, see here passim and Bagratids of Iberia L The Principate 
of Albania is treated well In Trever, Oc.po isi. Alb,; for that of Lazica, see II n. 355. 

® See, for KavgoszaXdTrfg, Du Cange, Gi. ffr, I 739; Bury, The Imperial Administrative 
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pressive witness to their political importance on the international scene of the 
times* 19 "When a Prince of Iberia was invested with a Roman title — Cnropa- 
late or Patrician — he is often referred to in the sources by that title alone. 154 

III. — GUARAMIDS AND THEIR SUCCESSORS 
IN THE PRINCIPATE OF IBERIA 

16. The younger branch of the Chosroid house, which was known as the 
Mithridatid in its capacity as the first Princes of the Blood of the Iberian 
Monarchy, can be called, in its new role of Presiding Princes of Iberia, the 
Guaramid. 1 The first holder of the Frinripate, Guarani 1, died sometime be¬ 
tween 591 and 602 — let ns say* in the 590s. The first date is that of the 
Roman-Iranian Peace which ratified his position; the second, of the over¬ 
throw of Maurice, which is mentioned soon after his death. He was succeeded 
by his son Stephen (Step'a nos) I. Immediately upon recording his accession, 


System tn the JVfnfJi Century (London 1911) 33-35; Lat< Earn. Emp -1 5; Stein, Hist. du Bas- 
Bmp. II 739-746; Br£hier, ImtUuti&m 98* 134, 136; A. Vogt, Consfanfi'n VII Porphyroginbte. 
Ze fibre de.s eirimanies II (Paris 1939) 53-55. It is difficult to agree with Bury {Imp. Adm. 
Sgst.) that this title was conferred upon those outside the circle of the Imperial family only 
alter the ninth or tenth century, lor, as he himself admits, it was bestowed upon the Princes 
of Iberia before the reign of Leo VI. In fact, it was bestowed for the first time upon a Prince 
of Iberia at the time of the emergence of the Iberian Priori pate, in 5S&, exactly as its con¬ 
ferment upon a Prince of Armenia took place at the moment the Frinrip&te of that 1 country 
was established under Prince David Sahajimi in 635: cf, Groused, Htstoire 286, The in¬ 
formation of Caucasian historians about the Imperial bestowal of titles upon Caucasian 
dynasts is usually trustworthy: cf. E. Paxomov, Monetg Gruzii I (domongo)’slrij period) 
(St Petersburg 1010) 57-58. And it is of importance for Byzantine institutional history; 
accordingly, the first recorded instance of the dignity of Spatharocaudid&tns Is found In the 
Armenian historian Seb&os: Bury, toe. sit. 26. Also, BrChler is In error when he says that the 
title or Curopalate had lost tta importance by the tenth century (Vie ef mart de Byztwce 
[Paris 1948) 594), because, in that century, the Emperor Nicephcrus II conferred it upon 
his brother Leo Phocas and, what is more, in the eleventh century, the Emperor Isaac I 
gave it to his brother John Gomnemis. It was the invention of new dignities by Alexius 1 
Comnenas that pushed that of Curopalate down the hierarchical ladder. — For jtarflJwiOf, 
see Bury, Imp, Adm . Syst. 27-28, 

18 The preference shown by the Imperial Court to Iberia over Armenia in this matter 1$, 
however, due noL to the relative importance of the two countries, for the latter was very 
much more important then than the former, hut doubtless to the fact that while Iberia main¬ 
tained religious conformity with the Empire, Armenia, after 555, did not. 

84 Thus, Guaram I is called only by his title of Curopalate: supra § 14; and Stephen II 
by that of Patrician: infra III § 21 — but not by JuanSer who records only the title of Cu- 
ropalate In reference to the Princes of Iberia and neglects to mention theiT lesser Roman 
dignities. 

1 Cf. supra I S 6, 10, The names 1 Mithridatid * and , Gua^amid , are modem. 
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our historian, Juansher, proceeds to describe him as ‘impious and without fear 
of God, * and, at the end of his prindpate, Jnansher will accuse him of having 
been inimical to the faithful and friendly to the impious. 5 The accusation of 
impiety invariably implied, at that period of Caucasian history, an Iranophile 
political, no less than religious, orientation. 5 It can he inferred, therefore, that 
Stephen succeeded his father with a program diametrically opposite to the 
latter's — and to their house's — traditional cooperation with the Empire. 
If Guar am died in the 590s, the time was indeed propicious for such a oolh 
face . Beginning in 592, the Empire was wholly occupied by the disastrous 
struggle against the Avars, - so that its contact with, let alone control of, Cau¬ 
casia must have become extremely tenuous. One can, moreover, guess the 
reason foir this reversal of policy, namely, the desire that we may ascribe to 
Stephen of reuniting, under the aegis of what then appeared the only powerful 
imperial neighbour, his land of Iberia which the equipoise between the two 
empires had divided in 591 into two spheres of influence. This aim he seems 
indeed to have achieved; and there is a note of emphasis, otherwise difficult 
to explain, in Juan&her’s statement that he was Prince over all Iberia. 5 

At first, the events seemed to vindicate the wisdom of his choice. Jnansher 
goes on to record the overthrow of Maurice by Phocas (602) and the long, in 
fact the last, Homan-Iranian war it provoked (605-629). He tells us that this 
war proved at first victorious for Chosroes II, who posed as the avenger of 
Maurice, and mentions, in the course of it, the Iranian capture of Jerusalem 
and of the True Cross (614). It was then, or, more likely, alrcaly after the 
Iranian penetration of north-western Armenia in 607/608, 4hat Stephen 1 
openly took the side of Iran, ‘fearing the Great King, says Juansher, he re¬ 
volted against the Byzantines and passed to the Iranians.’ 6 

In the long run, however, the new policy of the Guaramids proved disastrous 
for them. Juansher goes on to relate how Heraclius arose and overthrew 
Phocas (610), as a background for the Byzantine counter-offensive of 622-629, 
for Rome’s victory and Iran's defeat. In the course of it, the new Emperor 

a JuanXcr 222, cf. 226. 

B Cl. V MI at ua. 106-10®. 

4 Cf, Br£bier, Vie ef mori He jinnee 43^6, 

s JuanXer 223: Qji Broigfucjdjsjo ‘tgfQS- JuanSer 

also states that, for tear cf the Iranians and the Byzantines, Stephen 1 did not assume the 
style of King, hut used that of Arch-duke (i&M.; cf. sttpra II at n. 19). This reference to the 
Iranians and the Byzantines may be yet another indication of the division into two Spheres, 
still operative at the beginning of hie reign. 

6 JuanSer 223, — For the Iranian war under Phocas and Heraclins, see, e.g<, Diehl and 
Marpais, Monde vrUniat 140 151; Baynes, 'The Successors of Justinian,* CMH 2 2S5-301; 
Gronsset, Htstotre 269-276; Trever, Oi, po faf. Ate. 238-241, 
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came to Albania (623) and to Iberia (626), but Stephen I, ‘unwilling to rise 
against the Iranians, fortified the walled cities and stayed at Tiilis.' The 
Byzantines, aided by their Khazar allies, laid siege to Tiflis; in one of the 
sorties, in 627, Stephen was killed, 7 

17, Stephen I’s policy undid the raison d’iire of the Guaramids as holders 
of the Principate of Iberia, Once the younger Chosroids had ceased to be 
Romanophile, that office might as well pass, as it ought to have passed in 
588, to the elder branch of the dynasty. And so, before he set out on his inva~ 
sion of Inn (Autumn 627), Heraclius conferred the Principate upon Adarnase, 
Duke of Kakhetia, son of King Bacurius III. Now the former royal branch 
was* if in a reduced capacity, back at the helm of the State; and the Guaramids 
were relegated to their own appanage. 6 

Adarnase I reigned over a somewhat diminished Iberia, for the regions on the 
Byzantine frontier passed under the direct control of the Empire; but he was 
compensated at home by the adherence of the dukes.® It was during bis reign 


7 .luau&cr 223-226. The Khasars are referred to as Western Turks; It was with their aid 
that Heraclius assembled a great army against Iran. The comTnandeHn-cbief (erfsfap), 
whom Heracllus left In Iberia in the Autumn ol 627, In order to capture, with the aid of the 
new Prince, Adamase I, the fortress of Tiflis (Kala) which. In spite of Stephen 1's death, 
remained in pro-Iranian hands, is called Jibgay in A, Jibga in M, J/it/a In CJutm. araidn. 
97’9S, and Jibgo in ifoy, JLisf 11 66. -He is the Cembux of Sebeos 18 (106), Jfftainfc'nii of Mo¬ 
ses Ka|, 2,11-12, and ZirffiX of Theoplianes, Ctuvn , 656, His name and that of hfe son Sat f , 
found in Moses KaJ., are merely Turkish titles (yo&5u, xagan, fod), which make it difficult 
to identify them: cf, Dowsett, Hitt* Cauc. Alb- 83 n.4- Nevertheless, Markwart thought it 
possible to Identify the first named personage with T'ong che-hou, of the West Turks: 

StreifsHge 496; EranSahr 247. And Artamonov would identify the gabgu with Moho-Sad, 
brother of T'ong che-hou and, in the years 813-626, Ambassador to China, and the fad with 
his son Buli (Burl)-lad: 1st . Xazar 145-147. — The fortress of Tiflis was finally taken and 
Its commander flayed alive; his skin was then sent to Heracllus by the ya^u: JuanSer 225; 
infra Excursus A, This must lie at the basis ol what Moses Ka],, 2.14, has to say about 
the Sad's taking of Tiflis and killing and flaying ‘ two princes (lisanin), one ruling for the 
Iranians, the other of the land of Iberia. ’ The former was the Iranian commander of the 
fortress, the latter Stephen I. — For the coins of Stephen 1, see infra Excursus B, 

6 Jusnier 225. Adamase is called Duke of Kakhetia (rometi erist'aobda faucet's) because, 
though he was the priucc of that land Irom the dyuasticist point or view, from the feudal 
point ol view, he was also Its duke: cf, supra I 5 4; infra IV § 31, 

JuanSer 226: ‘Then the Byzantines again seized the frontier of Iberia; Syspiritis and 
the southern extremity [halo = 'end'] of Cholarzene: the sea coast. And the children of 
Stephen remained in the rocks of Cholarzene. And entire Iberia was held by Adamase, son 
of Bacurius, as Prince. And he did not take [M has: venture] the appellation of King. And 
the dukes, each irremovably in his duchy, were obedient to Prince Adamase.’ For some 
reason, Adamase was given the dignity of Curopalatc by Markwart, Streifenge 433. He was 
also called by him The Second, In contra distinct! on to Atmerseh, revealed In various Arme¬ 
nian documents pertaining to the Armeno-Iberian religious crisis at the beginning of tho 
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that Heradius brought the Iranian war to a victorious cor elusion (62S-629) 
and recovered the True Cross. Then, in the seventh year alter his first visit 
to Caucasia, the Emperor is reported by our historian to have returned to 
Iberia (623 + 7 = 630) and to have disposed Prince Adarnase, despite Ms 
supplications, of some greatly venerated relics. 1 * 

Some additional information regarding Adarnase I is preserved in the His¬ 
tory of Albania ascribed to Moses of Ka]ankaytuk', or of Daskhuren. There 
he is mentioned in connexion with his alliance with Juanshcr, Presiding Prince 
of Albania (637/8-680/1)—which must have taken place sometime between 
637 and 642 — and as holding ‘three titles of the Roman Empire 5 — one of 
which can he taken to have been that of Patrician. The date of this alliance 
is that of the last historical appearance of Adarnase I. 11 


sevEnth century: Bk Lett, 133. Since at that time Stephen I -was Prince of Iberia, the ref¬ 
erences to Atrnemh must be interpreted as to an Iberian prince, not a Prince of Iberia; 
especially as. In one place, Bk Lett 170-171, he is mentioned together ’with A$uSa, who 
was another dynast, the Vitaxa Ariula IV (cf, XI Appendix A II }9}), This Is another Instance 
of the confusion between Iberian chiefs of Stale and their vassals found In foreign sources: 
supra Introduction § 1 and n, 5). Pace Markwart, there can be no doubt that the Atrnersch 
of these sources is the future Adarnase 1, who, after his father's death, and especially after 
Teaching majority, was, even before bis accession to the Principate in (127, an important 
Iberian dynast, both as Prince of Kakbetla and as the head of the former royal house. In 
view of Stephen I'* irreliglon, it was only natural that the disputing ecclesiastics should 
have addressed themselves to Adarnase and Ar£n£a,the two greatest princes alter the Prince 
of Iberia. In these documents, Adarnase is mentioned in one place with V all an and Bzrmeh: 
Bk Left. 133; cf. Markwart 433,391-398 note. Since Bacurius III is said to have left children 
(supra I | 11), Vahan and Ezrmch may well have been Adarnase Ps brothers. For Adama- 
se's Roman title: in/ra at n. 11. 

10 Juanser 227-228. Though Heradius'e arrival In Albania in 623 is not mentioned by 
JuanSer, It is indirectly referred to when he says that, after the recovery of the True Cross 
(630), Heradius ’crossed the road of Iberia in the seventh year after he had passed it.' — The 
relics looted by Heraclius were the suppedancum of the True Cross, from Mangllsl, and a 
Holy Noil (cf. Brossct, ffisL tie la &£. 1/1 121), from Erugefi, once presented to Mirian III 
by Constantine I (cf. Leant. Mrov. 117). Thus the Byzantines set an cxamplo of that 
relic ‘ collecting' to which they themselves were to be exposed in 1204. 

* Moges Kal. 2.19. The date of the alliance* as between the battle of Ctesiphon (637) and 
that of Nchawend (642), is considered likely by Dowsett, Bist. Cave, Alb. 114 n.l. The tra¬ 
ditional date for Adarnase I's death, 639 (Brosset, His f. de fa G£. 1/1 231 n. 6), has of itself 
but little worth; the evidence of Moses KaJ., however, tends to make it credible. The ‘three 
titles of the Roman Empire' is Dowsett’s rendering (114) of erreak pctfleric'uf'Hvn "i Jf^owna- 
gec'woc' t'agatoorat'enen (for gaherec', of which the second word in the above phrase Is the 
abstract noun, see also II n. 41). The historian .JuanSer neglects to mention Roman titles 
below Curopalate that were borne by the Princes of Iberia (supra II n. 18); so if Adarnase I 
had any title at ah, it must have been that of Patrician, the lesser of the two titles borne by 
the Caucasian presiding princes; and it is difficult to think that the faithful ally of Hexucllus 
should have been left without even that. That he had a Roman title, is asserted by Moses 
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18. Stephen II, son and successor of Adamase I, was, in contrast with the 
first Stephen, commended for his piety, 12 The new Prince lived to see the 
catastrophe that came in the wake of the successes of the Emperor Heraclius, 
when the rising tide of Islam replaced the declining Iranian empire in the role 
of the eastern enemy of the pax Christiana* Briefly and by way of providing a 
background for the events, Juansher speaks of the beginnings of the movement, 
of Muhammad and his immediate successors. He records the Arab conquest 
of the Sassanid realm 13 and of Syria and Mesopotamia under "Umar (634-640), 
and the Byzantine retreat before that onslaught (after the battle of Yarmuk, 
20 August 636, it would seem). On his way home, the Emperor Hcraclius is 
made by our historian again to visit Iberia. 14 After this, as we know, Armenia 
was invaded by the Saracens (640-646)Since, as it will be seen, Stephen II 
was the ruler of Iberia who had to exchange Imperial for Arab overlordship, 
the entire story of the rise of Islam, though antedating his priocipate, is given 
by Juansher in the part of his History devoted to it. 

19. The synchronisms found in Juansher and in Moses of Kalankaytuk' 
make possible the following chronological table of the first four Princes of 
Iberia: 

A. Guaramids 

I. Guarani I, Curopalate, 5B8-c. 590 

II. Stephen I, c. 590-627 

B, Chosroids 

III. Adarnase I, Patrician, 627-637/642 

IV. Stephen II, Patrician, 637/642 (§21, 22). 


Kah; and the express)on ‘three titles’ can perhaps be explsuned In the context of the next 
chapter of Moses Kal.’s work. Ia 2.2D, the Emperor is said to have placed at the disposal of 
JuanSer Df Albania patents for the titles of Patrician, Consul (r^^HTOG), ex-Prcfcct (= 
(fod ipjrQjy), etc., to be distributed to whom the latter might wish (their number: is 

an obvious exaggeration); cf, Dowsctt 116 and nn.; Br^hier, insfifuh'ons 117, 123. JuanSSr 
himself was a Patrician, though, In contradistinction to others, made a First Patrician 
(= ttQwtoTmrgixiog) , LaLer, he became an ex-Consul and Patrician (duo &iara>v; 2.21). Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Patriciate, the Consulate, and the ex-PrefeCture appear to have been the 
highest titles, below the Curopalate, that were conferred upon Caucasian dynasts. This se¬ 
quence is borne out by the fact that, as will be seen, Adamase II of Iberia was a Consul before 
becoming a Patrician. In this light, what Moses K«i. seems to mean hy the 'three titles’ 
of Adamase I is that he received, no doubt successively, the three highest titles below that 
of Curopalate, In other words, that he was, like his Albanian counterpart, a Patrician. 

** JuanSer 228. — For Stephen IPs coins, see Infra. Excursus B. 

^ Erroneously, the conquest of Iran is ascribed to Abu Bakr: Juanier 229. 

« JuanSer 230-231. 

Grousset, Histoire 296-293; Manandyan, Invasions arabes 163-192. 
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2D. The advent of Islam was of vast significance for Iberia and Caucasia in 
general. Having begun their penetration of Armenia in 640, the Arabs, despite 
the counter-offensive of the Emperor Constans II in 647, established their 
suzerainty over the Armenian Princes by the treaty of 653/654. 1B The Islamic 
wave reached Iberia perhaps as early as in 645; and the Fatrican (batrtq) of 
Iberia was obliged to conclude, through an ambassador, with the Arab general 
Habib ibn-Maslamah a treaty which amounted to an acceptance of the Caliph’s 
suzerainty and of the status of a tributary, though autonomous, State. It is, 
however, difficult to suppose that any effective Saracen control of Iberia could 
have been established before the consolidation of Saracen rule in Armenia in 
653/654. With this, Tiflis became an Arab enclave and the seat of the Caliph’s 
representative. About the same time, Albania, too, fell under the control of 
the Caliphate, and possibly also Lazica. Thus came into being the first vassal 
States — and not conquered provinces — of the rising Islamic empire. 17 

21* All this, oddly enough, is missing from Juansher’s History. After men¬ 
tioning the Emperor HeTaclius’s sojourn in. Iberia, following his defeat by the 
Arabs, the text proceeds to the story of the Chosroid Stephen and his two 
sons Mihr or Mirian and ArchTl, the future St Arch'il the Martyr. This story 
opens indeed, with an invasion of Georgia by the Arabs under the command of 
one Murvan Qm (Murvan the Deaf), at the time of the Caliph E$im, and ends, 
fifty years later, with another Saracen interference.™ The next source in the 
Georgian Royal Annals, the Martyrdom of St ArcKil , shows Arch'il to have 

14 Grousset, op.rif. 300-301; Laurent, Ame'nfe 33-34; cl. supra II n. 17, 

17 Minmsty, Tiflte 753; Javsxisvili, K'art'. or. bf. II343; Bc^eniSvM ei af„ tetorlf n Gnwtf 
141-142; S. Eremyan, ' Moisej Katankatujskij a posol’stve albanskogo knjazja Yaraz-Trdg,tn 
k xqzaT$konrm xakanu Aip-IUtveni,' ZIV 7 (1939) 130; cf. Laurent, Armen!s 333, 90 n.l 
lor Hal>Ib Ibn Maslamah- The Arab sources indicate that Luzica (called, ex post facto, A&Mz) 
paid tribute, together with Iberia ( SurxSri) to the Arab resident at TifUs, For Albania, sea 
Trever, Oi,po ist , AW. 344-249, — Iberia, together vrilh Armenia and Albania, formed one 
viceroy alty, termed 'Armenia 7 (Arcnihiya) by the Caliphate. This may lie at the bottom 
of the statement of Sebios 35(233) that the Caliph 'gave 7 to Theodore Ritual (Presiding 
Prince of Armenia according to the treaty of 653/B54; cf. supra II n. 17) not only Armenia, 
but also Iberia and Albania: an Arab admiui strative formula serving weK Armenian pan-Cau- 
casian cosmocratism. The existence of the Iberian and Albanian Presiding Princes makes 
this statement rather doubtful. The seat of the Saracen viceroy ol 'Armenia* (subsequently 
styled offtftan) was at first Dviu, in Armenia, and, later in the 770s, Partav (Eardavi* 
Barba's), in Albania: cf. A. Ter-Levondyan, ' K voprosu o voznlknovenJl Dvin&kogo Smixata 
y Axmenii,' SiorniJIc » Best* I, A. Orbeli 133-139. For the viceroys, see Laurent 336-347 and, 
after 750, R. Vaster, Chronologic der ambischen Statthalter von Armenian unter den Abbosi- 
den ? ppri as-Saffach bis uun Krtinunj Aschois I., 750-55? (Vienna 1931). To designate the 
Presiding Princes of Caucasia, the Saracens used the Roman title of Patrician (&a|r Fg), so 
much had It become customary lor them to receive it; cf, Laurent 139 and n.l. 

™ JuanSer 232-244, 
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been martyred ‘ alter fifty years had passed’ by the Arab commander Cicum or 
It has been established that Murvan Qru. was, in this case, Marwan ibn 
Muhammad (later Cahph as Marwan II) and that the invasion he commanded 
had nothing to do with the events of the seventh century, but was part of his 
Khazar war undertaken in 736, under the Caliph Hisham (724-743); and that, 
on the othei hand, Citum or A&im was the Caliph’s Viceroy of Armenia Khu- 
zaima ibn Khazim by whom St Arch'il was put to death in 786, indeed fifty 
years later.It thus becomes obvious that a whole century of Iberian history 
between the Saracen invasion of the mid-seventh century and the campaign 
of 736, has been omitted in the work of Juansher or in its present redaction. 
It is manifest, too, that Archil, who died in 786, could not have been a son of 
Stephen II of Iberia, who came to the Principate in 637/642, as seems implied 
in the text, unless that omission be recognized. 

How to account for this lapse? It seems quite probable that this lacuna is 
due to a confusion In the mind of u redactor of our source, — a confusion that 
must have been caused by an apparent similarity of subject matter. One 
instance of such similarity is immediately obvious; it is between the Arab 
invasion of the mid-seventh century and that of 736, resulting in the omission 
of the former in the text of Juansher. But there must have been another 
instance of this similarity: onomastic rather than factual. Mihr and Arch'il 
were sons of a Stephen, but obviously of a later Chosroid of that name than 
Stephen II, one who must have been subsequently confused with the latter. 
The data at our disposal can both explain the lacuna in question and fill it 
with historical facts. 

We must now pass for a moment from historiographic to epigraphic sour¬ 
ces. The lovely church of the Holy Cross (Juari), near Mts'kheVa, — a gem of 
early Georgian architecture—- contains a number of inscriptions. Three among 
them are of importance for this Study. They accompany the thiee images of 
the patrons or builders of that church, in stone Telief, decorating the eastern 
facade of it, and reveal them to represent Stephen, Patrician of Iberia, the 
Consul ( Ilypatos ) Demetrius (Demetre) and the Consul Adrnerse. The latter 
is accompanied by the figure of a boy, presumably his son.* 1 The three names 


Mari. Arc'll 245-248. 

III/I1I n. 48, 

^ Cf. Tarcinn&viJi, ‘Lcs rfeentes dScouvertcs fplgraphlques et littlraires cm gforgkn/ 
LcM 63 (1950) 250 (and blhl.); AmlranaSvHl, 1st. grm. isk , 113-314 (andbLbl,), 137-128, Ta¬ 
bles 35-39. — Still another Image and inscription belong to K’obul the Strategic. The 
Greek Lertn must tie a translation of spft&pet (Jiipra IljJ 15 andn. 15); itappears*therefore 
that in ltierla, aa In Armenia the office o* High Constable was occasionally separated from 
that of Presiding Prince; cf, Laurent, Armenie 77. 
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also figure together in another inscription from the same church, 88 It has been 
assumed that the personages so represented are Stephen 1, his brother Deme¬ 
trius, known to us from Juansher, 53 and Adarnase T. M Several facts, however, 
militate against this identification. Firstly, a comparison of the personalities 
of the two Stephens leads one to the conclusion that it must be rather Stephen 
II who is commemorated in the Juan inscriptions and effigy. Of the first 
Stephen, Juansher speaks in the following terms: ‘This Stephen was im¬ 
pious and without fear of God, not serving God nor fostering the Faith and 
the churches,’ 25 and, on the occasion of his death: ‘For God did this to Prince 
Stephen, because he lived not according to God’s grace: he was a foe to the 
pious and a friend to the impious. 126 Of Stephen 11, on the other hand, our 
historian has this to say: ‘This Stephen was pious, a purifier of the Faith, a 
builder of churches, more so than ah the Kings and Princes of Iberia. ’ a7 Second¬ 
ly, Juansher then goes on to say, in the same passage, that it was precisely 
Stephen II who ‘surrounded with walls the church of the Holy Cross (Juari).’ 
Thirdly, it has been seen that Stephen I abandoned the Imperial alliance for 
the Iranian; it is hardly conceivable, therefore, that he and his relatives, under 
him, should have borne any Roman titles. 25 Fourthly, it is no less difficult to 
presume that Adarnase, head of the dethroned Chosroids of the elder branch, 
should have been depicted together with the Guaramids, who, for all the obe¬ 
dience they received from him, must have been in the eyes of the legitimists of 
the day undoubted usurpers. That, on the other hand, Demetrius, Stephen I’s 
brother, should have been represented with the Chosroids, is not an impossibi¬ 
lity. Demetrius is recorded as having been building the church of the Holy 
Cross during the reign of his impious brother: 2 ® he evidently did not share his 
brother’s religious views, nor, possibly, his political orientation. His dignity 
of Consul may have been given to him after Stephen I’s death as a consolation 
for seeing the Principate pass out of his branch . 1m And the joint inscription 
of Stephen II, Demetrius, and Ad amuse, requesting prayers for their souls 
and bodies, indicates that the floruit of Demetrius extended into the principate 
of the second Stephen. VaTdan, on the other hand, refers to a cure of the wife 


82 TaidmiSvill, vp. cii. 253, 

23 JuanSer 223, 

24 Cl. supra n. 21; and Marliwart, Strei^Uge 433. 
aB Jmsmler 222; cf. supra $ 1& at nil, 2-3. 

® Juanler 22B. 
w Ibid. 22S. 

20 GL supra 13 § 15. 

29 Juanier 223, 

80 CL supra at n. 11: the dignity of Consul -was next to that of Patrician, which at that 
time belonged to the Presiding Prince of Iberia, Adarnase L 
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of ‘Demetre, King of Iberia,’ as occurring before the time of the Armenian 
Katholikos Nerses III (642-662). 31 The date of the inscription, like that of 
Stephen ITs accession, appears thus to he 637/642. 

If Stephen of the Juari effigy and inscriptions is Stephen II, who is Adrnerae? 
Judging by his subordinate position — Stephen is in the centre with his eider 
cousin Demetrius on his heraldic right and Admerse on his left — and by his 
lesser title, he is most likely a son of Stephen. Indeed, the naming pattern: 
Adarnasc-Stephen-Adarnase (Admerse) suggests this conjecture; other con¬ 
siderations will support it. Those who assume that the Juari personages are 
Stephen I and Adarnase I identify the little boy represented next to Admerse 
as the young Stephen II. Since that identification as a whole is unacceptable, 
I venture to suggest, relying again on what appears to be the naming pattern 
of the Chosroids, that Stephen, father of Mihr and Arch'd, was a son of Adar- 
nase (Admerse), who in turn was a son of Stephen II, son of Adarnase I, and 
that it is probably he who is represented as a boy at Juari. This would explain 
exactly how Mihr and Arch'd, unquestionable Chosroids, were descended from 
the earlier ChosToid Princes of Iberia and would, moreover, show what was the 
onomastic confusion — between Stephen II, son of Adarnase I, and Stephen, 
son of Adarnase and father of Mihr and Arch'il — that, together with the con¬ 
fusion between two Saracen invasions of Georgia, must have caused a redactor 
of Juansheris work to omit a century of Iberian history. 

22. The Patrician Stephen II was undoubtedly the Patrician of Iberia of 
the Arab writers who submitted to the Caliph’s overlordship in 645 {§ 20). The 
next Prince of Iberia, known to us only from Armenian sources, owing to the 
lacuna in Juansher, was Nerseh, a contemporary of the Armenian Katholikos 
Israel (677-687); he was manned to a princess of the House of Kamsarakan* 8 


** Vardan 69-70: she was enred of leprosy before the Gross of Varjta, in Javaxet'I. Demo- 
trios, too, is said by JuanSer, 233, to have been 1 afflicted with, the evil desease,' i.e., leprosy. 
Brosset thought that this cure took place under the Armenian Katholikos Nerses III {Hist. 
cfe la Gd., I 1. 259 n. 6), hut Vardan refers to it as an antecedent event (if, Muyldonnans, 
Domination arabe 01 n. 3). The style ‘King of Iberia' {ark c ay Vrnc) is another instance of a 
foreign source confusing a prominent Iberian withthemlerof Iberia (of. supra Introduction § 1 
and n. 6). — It is interesting to note the manifestations of the veneration of the Cross In the 
Iberia of the sixth-seventh century (ef. TarelmiSviU, Sources 36), Demetrius's wife was cured 
before an image of the Cross; her husband continued the construction of the church of the 
Holy Gross, begun by Guar am I (588-e. 590) (JuanSer 221) and completed by Stephen II 
[637/fi42—). For the influence of this coitus on the Iberian coinage of the time, cf. infra 
Excursus B. 

® A memento in one of the two MSS of Philo of Trrak’s Armenian translation of the Foci, 
Hist. of Socrates states that IS years before that translation was made, Gregory, Abbot of 
Jorap r or had translated the Life of Pope St Sylvester at the command of r Nerseh of gkxions 
memory, Prince of Iberia, son-in-law of the Kamsarakans/ while the colophon of the other 
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and, having revolted against the Saracens in 681 /682, fell in the struggle against 
the invading Khazars in 684, B3 The names Nerseh, Nerse and Atr-neiseh, 
Admerse, Adarnase being in ter changeable, M there can be no reasonable doubt 
that this Prince Atr-Nerseh II was the son of Stephen II, the Consul Adrnerse 
of the Jnari representation and inscriptions. His insubordination vis-a-vis 
the Arabs must inevitably have implied a gravitation towards the Empire. 
Accordingly, already in the 660s, one of the documents pertaining to the 
martyrdom of St Maximus the Confessor, the letter of Anastasius the Apo- 
crisiarius, mentions the then Patrician of Iberia, who must have been Adar- 
nase II. 85 

23, Accordingly, the above chronological table of the Princes of Iberia (§19) 
can be continued as follows: 

IV. Stephen II, Patrician, 637/642 - after 64$ (c. 650) 

V, Adarnase II, Patrician, (c, 650)-684. 

24. The revolt against the Caliphate of 681/682, in which Armenia was 
joined by Iberia, which appears to have turned towards the Empire already 
in the 660s, came to nought. One of its consequences, however, was that 
in Armenia, the Mamikomd Dynasty to which belonged the Prince of Armenia 
who took part in the revolt, lost the Caliph's favour which was now given to 
the Bagratids.* 1 * The same circumstances seem to have brought about the 
replacement once again of the Chosroids by the Guaxamids in the government 
of Iberia. But before the restored Gnaramids are examined here, attention 


MS of Philo's translation states the latter's date is 686: Peelers, DibuU rfu 46, 

or 696: Markwart Sirei]zilge 402 n.; Muy Mermans, Damfuafion ambe 93 n. 1. Thus the Life 
of St Sylvester was translated in 663 or 673. Nerseh of Iberia is also reported by John 
Kath., 93, to have gained a victory over the Arabs, under the Armenian Katholikos Israel; 
this is folic wed by Vardan 70. 

83 Leontius 4 (15-16) does not give the prasnomwa of the Princes of Iberia and of Albania 
who were slain together with Gregory 1 Mamikcnean, Prince of Armenia. The date of the 
invasion is 634: Eremyan, Moistf If a L 134-137; and the battle took place on 13 June, accor¬ 
ding to an anonymous seventh-century Armenian chronicle: ibid. 131. CL Markwart, Streif- 
zifye 433. 

» Cf. Justi, N&menbuch 3 <4), 234 (61). 

86 Anastgsius Apocr. 12 (177): ‘snscipientcs ad etun Jscii, the Prince of Alania] pal am epi&- 
tolam a laudabiM Patricio et praetor a Hlberiae ... 1 Laudabtlis Is an c unofficial'translation 
of siEQiftAeTrtog = speciaMUSf which was the qualification of the Patricians: ef., e.g., Phi¬ 
lo theus, Clet. 1 (rirwdesedrjj j) iiiiiv sfegiffMnrozv aarfutW d£(a). Praetor Is used here in 
the Sense of governor; e.g., that of Sicily; see II at n. 102, for the Byzantine cosmocratic 
View that other rulers were the Emperor's representatives. -— The coins possibly of Adarnase 
II are discussed ill Excursus B. 

,s Grousset, If is fairs 307. 
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must be given, in order better to muster the material at our disposal, to their 
immediate successors in the Principate of Iberia. 

25. The Third Dynasty of the Princes of Iberia is known to us from two 
near-contemporary hagiographic works, as well as from Juansher. From the 
Martyrdom of St Abo of Tiflis, written by the Priest John, son of Saban, shortly 
after 786, 3? the existence of the Curopalate and Duke (eris-mfavttr) of Iberia 
Adarnase (IID and of his son Duke ( eris-mt'avar , also ernf'au) Nerse, is re¬ 
vealed to ns. Nerse was arrested by the Saracens (772) and kept imprisoned 
at Baghdad for three years; then, the accession of the new Caliph, al-Mahdl 
(775) brought about his liberation and restoration in Iberia. In 779/780, how¬ 
ever, Nerse again had difficulties with tbe Saracens and was obliged to flee 
to the Khazars, and thence passed to Abkhazia; he was replaced as Duke 
(eris-mrarar) of Iberia by — the Guaramid, as will be seen — Stephen (III), 
son of his sister and or a Duke (emfop) Gurgen. By 786, when St Abo was 
martyred, both Nerse and Stephen disappear from history, 38 Nerse is also 
known from the tenth-century Life of St Gregory of Khandzfa , written by 
George Merchhile. 89 Accordingly, St Gregory was bom in 759/760 and was 
brought up by his aunt and her husband, Duke (eris^'em) Nerse* who, as is 
clear from the context, reigned in Inner Iberia. 40 That Adarnase and Nerse 
were more than local dynasts, that is, that they were Presiding Princes of Iberia, 
is patent from the title of Curopalate borne by tbe former (tradionally associa¬ 
ted with the Principate and not conferred upon lesser princes) and by that of 
eris-mt 1 avar used of both, 

26. In Juansher, too, there are references to this Third Dynasty of the 
Princes of Iberia. We must turn for them to that part of his work which deals 
with the Ghosroid Stephen and his sons, Mihr and Arch'il. It is in this part 
that Juansher betrays his excessive legitimism. His narrative, indeed, makes 
it obvious that the Chosroids were Princes of Kakhetia — and this is suppor¬ 
ted by the Martyrdom of St Arch'U** — and it contains such historical facts 

S7 letrod, at n. 51, 

as Mart , Abo. 60, 61-63; cf, Peelers, Eltazars 23 ^19. 

“ Inirod. at n. 55, 

Merc f ule 2 (27); in order to go to Upper Iberia, Gregory left Iberia i, e., Inner Iberia: 
5. He died in 8G1 at the age of 101: 83. It is odd that ft Peet era should have described Duke 
Nerse of Ibis Life as 'regnlus ant dynastes., ceterim iguotus'i - Vie deS, Gregoire de Khaudz- 
tha, 7 In Hist. ntspHi gi^rg. 213 4. 

^ Stephen is said to have taken with him to Vest Georgia one ball ofthe ChoBTold ureas- 
ures; the other half Aro e :fl hid, lor the most part, in the Valley of Kakhetia and in that of 
UJarma: Juanser 233 (for U]arma as appanage of the Chosroids, cf. supra I $ S), Upon Ms 
return from West Georgia, Ar£*il went to Kakhetia: JuanSer 243. According to the Mart, 
Arb'iit 5umima ibu JJazini {CiEum or Asim) moved on Kakhetia and then St Ard r il presented 
himself before him wishing to intercede on behalf ol Ms people: 245, But gua&imawas aroused 
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as the emigration to West Georgia, possibly upon the death of Adamase II, 
of Stephen and his elder son; Stephen's subsequent death there; Arch'iTs re¬ 
moval thither; the invasion of Marwan ibn Muhammad in 736; the death of 
Mihr in the course of it; the return of Arch'il to Kakhetia twelve years later 
(748); and his marriage.But at the same time our historian allows his legiti¬ 
mist sentiments to get the better of bim when he refers, on two occasions, to the 
two brothers, Mihr and ATeh^il, as * Iberian Kings' and when, in their discour¬ 
ses and in those of their adherents, reproduced in the text, they are made to 
appear as full sovereigns of all the Georgian lands. 43 In keeping with these 

against bim by a Gardabanian prince who bad become a renegade and who wished to avenge 
his uncle killed by tie Canars (= $an£rlya; cf. infra IV n. 0); and Art'll perished for the 
Faith through decollation: 240-248. Alter his death, his widow granted estates in Kakhetia 
to those who bad remained faithful to him: 248. The Mari. ArPil (erroneously attributed 
to Leonti Mroveli, supra Introduction § 2) must be a much later work than Juanser, for it 
accepts as a matter of course the lacuna of a century in the latter s work (supra §21) and 
makes Arf:'il say that he was young when the Emperor HeracUus came to Iberia: 247, Else¬ 
where In this work. Archil is said to he a grandson of 'King Adamase*: 246* 

42 The Chosroid Stephen's emigration to West Georgia (cf, fn/ra n. 52) can he accounted 
for by a fear of Arab reprisals after the unsuccessful revolt of Prince Adamase II In 681/2 or 
after bis death in 684 (supra $22). Yet Arc'll, who died in 786, and who rejoined Stephen 
and Mihr in West Georgia only shortly before the campaign of Marwan ibn Muhammad In 
736, cannot have been bom much before e. 700. It must be assumed either that Stephen 
migrated only e. 700, or what is more likely, that, having settled in West Georgia after 681/2, 
he had the opportunity of revisiting East Georgia. At any rate, after Ar&'U's migration, 
Marw fin's campaign took place. He crossed Mt Caucasus and penetrated as far as Derhend, 
then returned and, learning of the flight of the Chosrolds to West Georgia {JS^rfsO and 
thence to Abkhazia (Ap^ozef'i), moved into the Imperial territory and laid siege to Ana- 
kop'ia, where Mihr and ArCil had taken refuge, their father having in the meantime died. 
But he failed to capture that fortress because of an apparition and an epidemic of dysentery 
which afflicted his army and had to turn hack. During the siege of Anakop'ia, Mihr was 
wounded and died soon afterwards: JuanJer 233-241. Finally, twelve years after his de¬ 
parture, Arc'il returned to East Georgia and went to Kakhetia, Then he married: ibid. 
243 (for his marriage, cf. infra n. 49). The V Redaction is responsible for Interpolating 
into the above outlined narrative fragments from the twelfth-century Martyrdom of Sis 
David and Constanii'ne; iVfed. Georg. Hist. Zff., 177 n. 5 No. 9. 

49 It is to be remarked, however, that the use of the plural mep'eni JC'ari'Jisani {'Iberian 
Kings') by JuanSer (234, 235) when referring to Mihr and Art'll is a considerably weaker 
one than the use of the singular of the royal title with regard to one of the brothers would ha¬ 
ve been: it simply tends to suggest their belonging to a royal house. Moreover, with the 
kingship in abeyance, the royal title tended to become a vague epithet rather than an exact 
term, We find a similar situation in tenth-century Iberia, when, during the Abasgian occu¬ 
pation of the Iberian throne, various Bagnrtid dynasts in Upper Iberia, such as Sumbat III 
of Artanujl-Gholarzene or the Curopalate David the Great of Tao (cf. Bogr. of Iber. I Nos 
51, 54) were mentioned in contemporary documents as ’Kings': cl. R.F, Blake and S< Dor 
Nersessian, ‘The Gospels of Bert'ay, 1 B 16 (1942-1943) 252; Z I (1892) 96. The Y Redaction 
goes much further, in interpolating into the text of Juanier such sentences as ’and while he 
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sentiments, Archill is described, upon his return (748), as manrying off his 
brother's daughters to different dukes and as giving out to them various fiefs, 
in his purported quality of suzerain* The fact of marrying off his nieces need 
not be doubted as historically true; 44 and the list of the Iberian Princes of the 
time thus presented by Juansher is of a very great importance to us* Leaving 
aside the Duke of Abkhazia, who is said to have married ArchTTs seventh 
niece and who was a vassal of the Empire, quite outside the sphere of the Iberian 
Principate, 46 here is the text of Juansher relating this event; 

Arch'31 summoned the dukes of Iberia and gave to them his nieces; 
one he gave to his cousin^ son of the Curopalate Guarani, who held Cholar- 
zene and Javakhet'i; the second he gave to the Vitaxa of the House of 
F^eroz* who was Prince of T'rialet'i, Tashiri, and Abotsh; the third he 


was there (in Egrisi] Stephen, Prince of Iberia, died and bis son(s) Hifcr and ArtTil became 
King(s) in his stead' and, after Mibris death, ‘and his brother ArS'll became King In bis 
stead J (at* Q 235, 241), As for JuanSeris historical work, it remains, upon examination, a 
trustworthy, if occasionally equivocating, document* It is only In the speeches which he 
introduces into his narrative, that JuanSer feels free to give fnD vent to his legitimism, 
without scruples about his own integrity as an historian. Accordingly, the dying Mihr, e.g., 
says to his brother that he is leaving to him all the provinces of West Georgia (which then 
belonged to the Empire) and to his own daughters, among other things, Cholarzene (which 
belonged to the Guar ami ds): 240-241, Sec also I at n, 158, for Iberian cosmocratism as 
manifested in the claims to control West Georgia* 

44 That ah of Muir's seven daughters were married off to all of the great Iberian dynasts 
and to the Duke of Abkhazia, Is, however, perhaps a little difficult to regard as absolutely 
historical, especially since two of the Iberian princes were father and son (Adanias e HI and 
Nerse) I Possibly, this is an allegory Df Arc IPs resignation of his royal claims to the Iberian 
throne, upon Ms return to Iberia in 748, and of his recognition of the aristocratic oligarchy 
which, together with the Presiding Prince, ruled that country: el. Markwart Slreifzuge 421* 
46 Whether or no Ari'H married a niece of Ms to Leo, Imperial duke (srisFaaf keisrisa) 
of Abkhazia (JuanSer 242; cf. 235, 239, 243) the latter was in no sense his vassal, as the 
Speeches introduced into JuanseFs narrative (242) imply, but the Emperor's. Whereas L&rica- 
Egrisi had been, for some time, under the direct administration of the Empire, Abkhazia, 
the former's dependency, was stth under its own princes (dukes from the Imperial point of 
view)* Leo Pa nephew, Leo II (son o! a Khazar princess and so possibly a relative of the 
Emperor Leo TV) became, with Khazar aid, independent of the Empire, extended Ms role 
to Lazlca-EgrisI, and LhuB established the mediaeval Kingdom of Abasgla (Ap'xazetl), in 
the 790s: JanaSla, 0 piemen, t ml. voxrt. Abx. carstm. It was to him that Nerse of Iberia 
came in 781/782: supra f 25. The Chrott. Xber., 251, describes the formation of the Abasgian 
Monarchy in the following terms: ‘And when the Byzantines grew weak, the Duke of the Ab¬ 
khazians, by the name of Leo, nephew of the Duke (M adds; Leo] to whom Abkhazia had been 
given hereditarily, seceded from them* This second Leo was the son of a daughter of the 
King of the Khazars; and with the aid of their forces he seceded from the Byzantines, seized 
Abkhazia and Egrisi to the Lixi (mountains] under the appellation of King of Abasgia, [of the 
Abasgiang *=* inep'e ftp’xml'a); for John was dead and Juanler was aged,' For the Chosroid 
princes, John and Juanler, see infra | 33. 
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gave tq Nergq NeTriani, who was Ja descendant of] the grandee of King 
Vakhtang; the fourth he gave to Adamese Adarnesiani — and the two 
of them divided the Upper Country which is Iberia; the fifth he gave to 
Varzmaji and he gave him the domain from Kotmani to K f urdis-Khevl: 
this Varzman, was of the house of the Iranian duke of Bardavi who was 
a brother of King Vakhtang's mother; the sixth he gave to Juanshcr 
Juansheriani, who was of the house of King Marian of the branch of the 
sons of Rev: and he gave him Juari and Kherkl and the whole of the 
mountainous region, the valley of ManglM, and TillisJ* 

These various dynasts will be dealt with later; what is of interest here now 
is only the reference to the two Princes of Iberia, the Curopalate Adarnase III 
and the Duke Necrse, as Nerse Nersiani and Adarnese Adamesiani. Of especial 
Interest is Juansher’s testimony to the effect that the Third Dynasty was not 
of Chosrold descent, but was deduced from one of the local princes of the time 


M Juanier 241-242; gfoob 01:1300 i ^ifooosrnoliios, jpi 

t39ob^pj2*6o *; gfooo SobgJi 9b9ob dobb5, %ojCjb5 ggiviitoEjJi- 

fvojflgEjba 353 ?^^ coo gji ; 0gcqf3g fjobgi 3^£)q{>&3fbd, 

Giwgbigbi ga^ejhobbi, 6 rci 0 £|E?o dcoigfofnSfi^ coftooEvgojb, -fti9ofob iftcigb; 
flgbiSg 9obg^ Gg 6 bgb BgfobocBbi, Cocq^gEjo-ogo oytq* ^©ftoBgBggao 
gobs; flgfqcobg 9obgi i{s>of56gbgb i(QbE56gboh6bi, eaforoigg 60isro g^6gy<n bg6i 
btuggssjo, Cotq.9gs5*J dghgcog 5obgi 3*(5T>6i6b 0 obg;> gonj)9i“ 

6 oo>0i5 *j£)6ipob-£g3;sagjg : oytq gbg 3^6*5^ 5 Bitngbigo b3i(5bo>A gfooboigobi 
aif^^iggEjobi, foo* 0 gE?o oyo (ggcgob flggobi; flgg^gbg Sobgi 

hBftgfob ^g.sGfigpioABhi, ^(q 8 gs 5 ”O“q 0 o oycq a Birogbigo 0 o 6 oi 6 9ggob5, 
gi 6 6030 b dgroibi 1 gji ffobgi ft>b bg 6 go, {pi jjeisas^o Scoggijingcoo », 9i6- 

0 S 5 ;Obob 0930 $ 0 OEJjObo, —■ Q (a) inserts before this: t^CO, not in A, — (b) adds: 
flobBo,— (c) has this, while A has: 9*6 ob 69ibi, Bgoj^bi gg6i9 3 EjE 5 i 3 i 6 i$obbi 
flo his father's brother, the son of the Guropalate Guram 1 ) and M: 6i9ob d0nb $g- 
E>cVb flgof^bi 0 obbi sgifuiO 336 ift 3 i£;i(|) 0 b;>bi (‘to bis father's brother's son's child, 
the C. Gnaram’). In the first version, the words ' the son of the C. Gu(a)ram J are in apposition 
to ‘his father's brother,' both are in the dative case, and the words 'of the C, Gu(a)ram' are 
in the dative of the genitive (a construction typical of Georgian). In the second version, the 
same rededension ol the genitive is found (-isasa = -fssa), but there is no need for this con¬ 
struction: 'father's brother’s son's' is in the genitive modifying ‘child,' but not apposed to 
1L; the apposition is between the entire phrase 'father's..,, child' (mamis ... missa) and 
'the C. Guarani,' so the latter need not be In the genitive, but only in the dative. Some¬ 
thing is obviously wrong with this sentence. The first version, too, Is not to he taken au 
pled de la tettrez a Guaramid could not be an unde (father's brother) of Ar£Tb he could 
ouly ho a distant cousin, Now the word in Georgian to designate not only a cousin-german, 
but also a distant cousin was then precisely mom/s jmis cnl ('father's brother’s child 1 ): 
MI/ 1 II at rnt. 43-44. The original sentence, disfigured in both versions, must have been 
something like: mtunis Jmis eufso missa Svitsa guaram kurapalatiwsa = ‘ to his cousin, the 
son (child) of the Curopalate Guarani.'—■ (d) has this, Instead of A oycq ogo — (e) pre¬ 
fers; ('father 1 ) of more recent todd. —■ (f) om. this. —■ (g) prefers: BoogEjgcoo of 

more recent codd. 
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of Vakhtang I, namely, Nerse or Nerseran, Duke of Khunarri. 47 , So, whereas 
the name Nersiani has an historical significance, ‘Adarnesiani’ is obviously 
pleonastic. Because, no doubt, of the usual confusion between ‘Nerse’ and 
‘Atr-Nerse,’ Juansher mentions the son’s name first and the father's second. 
It is difficult to decide whether the reference to their joint rule may he an in¬ 
dication of a case of co-optation. At all events, the power of the dukes vis-St- 
vis the Presiding Prince must have increased so much that the latter was re¬ 
ferred to by the title indicative of only his own ducal position, 4 ® The recalci¬ 
trance of the dynastic aristocracy which had reduced the monarchy in the sixth 
century must now have been responsible for this diminution of the Principate. 

27. To determine the date and the circumstances of the Third Dynasty’s 
accession to the Principate of Iberia, we must now turn to the period that pre¬ 
ceded that event and followed the death of Adarnase II in 684 (gg 22, 23). 
It has been suggested above (§ 24) that the revolt of that prince may have 
had the same consequences for his dynasty, the Ghosroids, as had the action 
of his Armenian colleague for his own Mamikonid Dynasty. The Caliph's 
favour may have been withdrawn from the ChosToids and transferred to the 
Guaramids, so that, between Adarnase II and Adarnase III* the Principate 
may have been held by the latter house. Now, it has been seen that Juansher 
mentions the son ('child’) of a Curopalate Guaram among the Iberian Princes 
of Archil's day (736-786). Then, according to him, the first Bagratid arrival 
in Iberia, Adarnase, came, after 772, to stay with the children of a Curopalate 
Guaram in Cholarzene (IY § 34). Finally* our historian records the marriage 
of Archil with the daughter of a Curopalate Guaram ‘[descended] from the 
sons of Yakhtang Gorgasah born by his Byzantine wife.’ 4 ® Obviously, the Cu~ 
ropalate Guaram of these three references cannot have been Guaram 1 (588-c. 

47 HYG 185, £00, 

® Juanser's legitimism, too, ought to bo taken inLo consideration here. For the titles* see 
supra II nn. 19, 20. 

Juanier 243. The marriage la mentioned after Arfi'il’s return from Ms exile (748) and 
after the subsequent marriages of his nieces (supra $ 26), as well as after the arrival ol the 
Bagratid Adarnase (infra IV $ 34). The present redaction of JuanSer’s work Is marred by 
several imperfections, such as omissions, transpositions of passages* etc. (cf. supra $ 21; II 
Appendix A II (6): III/III § 8); consequently, the relative position of the reference to Arc'ITs 
marriage need not necessarily be taken as a chronological indication.—The word Svil 
(‘child') can indeed also signify ‘descendant’ (cf, Sumbat 338: supra I n, 116), but Juanier 
employs in this sense either nat'esau or Sm!i'agan\ whereas his use of Svii seems invariably 
to imply ‘child’ in the sense of 'son' or 'daugther 1 ; thus, the ’children' of Bacurtus 111 
(£17* £19) included Ad^musc I, his son; the Emperor Maurice la murdered together with his 
'children'; 5t Susan is called osuii jni r auart f a ... Suili uardanisi ('daughter of princes... 
Vardan's child') In A and ml'mjorrn fpiji ... osnfi vardanist (‘child of princes... Vardan’s 
daughter') In M: this is preferred by Q, 
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590), At the same time, the title of Curopalate, we know, could hardly have 
been bestowed upon any lesser peisonage than a Presiding Prince. It follows, 
then, that there was a Guaramid Prince-CuTOpalate of Iberia in the generation 
that preceded that of Arch'Ll and of his contemporaries of the Third Dynasty* 
Indeed, the Royal List attached to the Conversion of Iberia — a most confused 
document which contains nevertheless fragments of valuable information 
(Excursus A) —mentions not one, but two Guaramid Presiding Princes after 
Stephen IT (omitting Adarnase II), namely, Guaram the Curopalate and Gua- 
ram the Younger* And it would actually take two reigns to fill the period 
between the years 684 and 748, the latter date being, as we shall see, the 
most probable one of Adarnase Ill’s accession to power. If this be so, Gua- 
ram the Younger of the List must be the Curopalate Guaram of Juunsher. 
The name that follows his in the List is conjoined with the dignity of Curopa- 
late; hut it designates a lesser dynast: a Yitaxa of Gogarene, upon whom that 
Roman title would in no way have been conferred. In the sources of the List, 
that dignity must have belonged to Guaram the Younger, but the compiler of 
that document must have redistributed the epithets among the personages 
mentioned therein so as to suit his own aesthetic sensibility (‘Guaram the 
Curopalate,’ ’Guaram the Younger/ 'Arshusha the Curopalate,' 'Varaz-Ba- 
kur the ex-Consul and Patrician/ cf. Excursus A). A little farther down the 
Royal List , still another Guaram is shown; who must be the ‘son of the Curo¬ 
palate Guaram* mentioned by Juansher, 

On the basis of the above, the following interpretation of the events in Iberia 
during the period of 6S4-74S can be essayed. When Stephen I died in 627, 
his children, Juansher tells us, “remained in the rocks of Cholaizene.The 
second Curopalate Guaram (first in the above-mentioned passage of the Jtoyal 
List) may easily have been a son of Stephen I; he must have received from 
the Caliph the Principate of Iberia in 684 (§§23, 24) + About this time, the Ca¬ 
liphate was passing through a period of internal difficulties following the death 
of Yazid I (683) and the opening of the Byzantine offensive under Constant 
tine IV. The conclusion of this offensive was the treaty of 685 between Justi¬ 
nian II and Abdalmalik, which provided, among other things, for a condomi¬ 
nium of the two empires in Caucasia: their sharing in the tribute from Armenia 
and Iberia, and possibly also Albania. In the same year, however, Justinian II 
broke the peace and succeeded in establishing his suzerainty, to the exclusion 
of the Caliph, in Armenia, Iberia, and Albania* It was then, when in Armenia 
the Arab vassal, Ashot II Bagratuni, was replaced by the Imperial appointee 
Nerses Kamsarakan, with the title of Curopalate, that the Prince of Iberia, 
Guaram II, must undoubtedly have received the same honouT from his new 


Supra n, 9, 
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overlord the Emperor. In 691, Justinian II further violated the treaty of 685; 
and by 693, the tables had been turned: Armenia, as well as, unquestionably, 
Iberia were lost to the Empire. 61 Guaram III the Younger must have succeeded 
Guaiam II (his father or grandfather) shortly before that date in order to have 
received the Roman title that Juansher applies to him. 

The anarchy that followed in the Empire the end of the Heraclian Dynasty 
strengthened the Caliph’s hold on Caucasian and in the twenties of the eighth 
centuiy the Armenian Princes closely collaborated with the Caliphate, in the 
face of the common menace of the continual Khazar raids from the north, by 
taking part in its Khazar campaigns; 63 the Prince of Iberia, too, must have 
been bound by his geographical position to side with the allies. One of such cam¬ 
paigns was that of Marwan ibn Muhammad of 736. The invasion of Georgia 
which occurred in the course of it (§ 21) was, if Juansher be read attentively, 
directed not so much against Iberia as against West Georgia, a dependency 
of the Empire. 54 Then, in the yeais 744-750, ano ther, change occurred in the 


w For the treaty of 685, its breach in Caucasia, its final breach, and the passing of Arme¬ 
nia to the Arabs, see Theophanes, Chron. 737-740, 741, 744; for the imposition of Imperial 
control on Armenia, and its horrors: Leontius 5 (17); for its end: 6 (19), See also Grousset, 
Histoire 307-300; Trover, Q£,po f$f. AW. 250; cf. Diehl and Margais, Monde oriental 241-242, 
243-244; E.VF.Brooks, 'The Successors of Heradius to 717,' GMH 2 406-407; Br4hier, ' Lcs 
derniers. H6raciMes,' HE 5 (1947) 2D2-204; Dowsett, Hi$t t Cone, AW, 202 n. 1; Eremyan, 
Motsef KaL 151-153 (slightly different chronology). 

32 Diehl and Marfais, op. cit. 245-247; Brooks, op , cff. 410-417. In 596/7, even Lazica was 
invaded by the Arabs, as Us Presiding Prince, the Patrician Sergius, passed to their obedience: 
Theopkanes, CHrun. 752; cf. II n. 355. And the attempts of the imperial diplomacy, in the se¬ 
cond reign of Justinian II (705-711), to undermine, with the help at the Alans, Saracen control 
of Lazica, (its dependency of) Abkhazia, and also Iberia (the mission of the future Emperor 
Leo III) failed: Theopkanes 789-804. The Khazar invasion of Armenia, in 729 and the fob 
lowing years (Grousset, Histoire 315-310), which was doubtless provoked by the diplomatic 
efforts of Constantinople, must have made possible the reversal of both Lazica and Abkhazia 
to Imperial control, for in 736, the ruler of the latter country was f Imperial duke' and the 
Saracen reprisal for the Khazar invasion —- the campaign of Marwan ibn Muhammad — in¬ 
cluded a diversion against both Lazica and Abkhazia; supra nn. 42, 45, Abkhazia, however, 
must have been, even before the 730g, sufficiently independent (owing doubtless to distance), 
though officially under the Caliph’s suzerainty, to offer asylum to the Cho&rold ^migrh t 
after 681/2: supra n. 42. 

63 Grousset Histoire 315-317. It Is Ironical that the Christian Caucasian States should 
have been the victims of the Eyzantine-Khazar alliance directed against the Saracens. 

44 Supra nn. 42, 53, The words of JnanSer, 239, to the effect that, after the departure of 
Marwan Ibn Muhammad, the lands of Iberia, Armenia, and Albania were devastated must 
refer, in so far as Iberia and’Armenia are concerned, more to Khazar raids than to Marwan's 
campaigns. In 737, Marwan conquered from the Khazais tians-Cyran Albania, which from 
that time became increasingly Muslim; soon Arran (Hani = AiuonJO meant only da-Cyran 
Albania (with Faxtav, i.e, Bar da'a as capital), whereas the trans-Gyran regions (with Qabala 
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politico! orientation of Caucasia. The struggle between the Umayyads and 
the Abbasids convulsed the Caliphate and coincided with the Byzantine of¬ 
fensive under Leo ITT and Constantine’Y, begun with the victory at Acroinon 
(740) and the invasion of Syria (74 G). 65 The anti-Arab elements in Caucasia 
raised thsir heads, In Armenia, the Romauophile Mamikonids deposed in 
748 the Caliph’s appointee, Ashot III Bagratum. SB It must have been now that 
the Guaramids, compromised as vassals of the Caliphate since 698, were re¬ 
placed by the Third Dynasty, represented by Adornase III, whose title of 
Curopalate testifies to his pTo-Byzantine orientation and to the restoration 
of Imperial suzerainty in Iberia. 67 It was precisely in 74S that Arch'il the 
Chosroid returned from the exile, which his house had chosen after the un¬ 
successful revolt of 6S1/2 (§ 26). But, either because he returned too late, or 
because the choice of one of the lesser dynasts instead of a member of the 
former royal house was more in keeping with the spirit of the increasingly in¬ 
dependent great houses of Iberia, the Chosroids did not regain the Principate. 

28. In 771 f Armenia, which had remained under Saracen suzerainty, once 
again rose in revolt against the Abbasids whose overlordship had been made 
unbearable through an oppressive fiscal policy. That Tevolt, as is well known, 
ended in the tragie defeat of the Armenian Princes in Eagravandene in 772. 
Thereafter, *la domination arabe en Amnenie se trouva plus solide que jamais.’ 68 
It was doubtless as a consequence of these events that Nerse, sou of the Curo¬ 
palate Adamase III of Iberia, was carried off to Baghdad and kept imprisoned 
there for three years before 775, With this, Iberia, too, was recovered by the 
Caliph. Nevertheless, the state of unrest, aided, it seems, by Khazar diplo¬ 
macy, continued in Caucasia ■— about 780, Nerse, whom the Arabs had 
restored in Iberia, had to flee to the Khazars — and in the end provoked 
the punitive action of Khuzaima ibn Khazim of 786,^ which will be discussed 
below. 

29. In the meantime, the chronological table of the Princes of Iberia (§ 23) 
can be further amplified on the basis of the foregoing remarks, as follows: 

C. Guaramids (again) 

YI, Guar am XI, Curopalate, 684-c, 693 
VII. Guarani III the Younger, Curopalate, c. 693-c. 748 


as capital) came to he termed 3ijwan: Krymskii, Sfjrmicy fs feicrii 300, 289 291; Trever, 
0(,po ist , ASh 250. 

55 Diem and Mar gals, Monde oritnlttl 252-253; 

66 Grousset, Histoire 317-31B; III/III | % 

67 Peaters, Khtuars 32. 

66 Grousset, HUioirs 334 and 320-334. 

6® Peelers, Khazars 31, 33-33, 45-47j ct, supra J 25. 
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D. Third Dynasty 

VIIL Adarnase III* Curopalate, c. 748-c, 760, 

IX. Ncrse, c, 760-772, 775-779/760 

E, Guaramids (again) 

X. Stephen III, 779/780-786. 

IV, — IBERIAN DYNASTS AND THE ADVENT OF THE BAGRATIDS 

SO, While the Principate of Iberia was held by the Guaramids (684-C.748), 
the Chosroid s led the life of 6migr£s in West Georgia; upon the replacement of 
the Guaramids by the Third Dynasty, Arch'il the Chosroid returned to his 
old appanage of Kakhetia. The marrying off of his nieces must be a symptom, 
or an allegory, of his making peace with both the holders of the Principate and 
his Gu are mid cousins; his own marriage with a Guaramid princes 3, another 
instance of his conciliatory policy (cf. Ill § 26). Upon the whole, Juansher 
may be somewhat justified in treating the last Chosroids as Iberian Kings, for, 
with the decline of the Principate that made its holders practically undistin¬ 
guishable from the other dynasts, the heads of the former royal house may, af¬ 
ter all, have been endued with a certain enhanced prestige. 1 

31. The text of JuansheT quoted above (III § 26) presents a list of the 
great Iberian dynasts of the time, including one from neighbouring Albania. 
Adding to it the House of Kakhetia, Archil's own line, the following is ob¬ 
tained (cf, II §25); 

1. The Princes of Kakhetia, the senior line of the Chosroid Dynasty, 

2. The Princes of Cholarzene-Javakhet'i, the Guaramid line of the Chos¬ 
roid Dynasty. 

3. The Juansherid Princes of the Chosroid Dynasty, appanagod in Kakh¬ 
etia and Lower Iberia, the family of the historian Juansher* 


1 Cl. Arf'ira role In the acquisition of ExuSet'i and Artam by the Bagratid Adarnase: iti- 
/ra n. 25. 

* The historian Juanler is identical, according to a note In the text of the Annals (248) 
with the dynast to whom Arc'll gave one of his nieces in marriage. The app&Ug&S he 
is said to have received from Atc'iI consisted of: the 'mountainous region' or the land of 
Mt’euletT later Mt*iuLet*i (cf. supra 1 at n. 114), in Kakhetia on the frontier ol Inner Iberia 
(JavaxiSvlll, K'art\ er. II 302; YaxuSt, Gwgr< jbescr. 222), Jnaxt, which mnst be the 
site of the celebrated church of the Holy Cross (supra III f £1) east of Mc'xet'a, in or 
near the Kakhetian land of Saguramo (JavaxlSvili 294; VaxuSt 212, 481: No. 2 In Sagu- 
ramo), Xerki, a canton in Kakhetia, later T'ejmls-Xevi, near Saguramo (VaxuSt 284), 
Mangfisis-Xeyt, in Lower Iberia (.lavaxiSvili 287, 254; Vnxnit 170), and TUUs, which 
must be an error of the copyist. Cf. supra III n, 46. 
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4. The Nergianid Dubes of Inner Iberia, the Third Dynasty of the Pre¬ 
siding Princes,® 

5. The Mihranid Yitaxae of Gogarene, Princes of T'rialet'i, Tashiri, and 
AhotsT* To these should he added, after 772: 

6. The Bagratid Princes of ErushetT and ArtanL 5 

Finally: the neighbouring Mihranid Princes of Gar dm an (the House of Yaix- 
man). 0 It is ■worth noticing that, excepting the Bagratids and the Nersianids, 
all these dynast3 belonged to different branches of the Mihranid Dynasty; most 
of them happened to he of Iranian origin^ In keeping with the tendency of the 
Iberian aristocracy to fuse the dynastic and the feudal features (I § 4), these 
dynasts are called in the sources interchangeably Princes and Dukes.* 

S2, Most of these lineages, Including the ChosTOids and the Guaramids, 
ceased to play an important role in Iberian history, either through extinction 
or through loss of power, between the end of the eighth and the beginning of 
the ninth century. Allusion has already been made to the continual insurrec¬ 
tions in Caucasia against Abba&id overlordship, especially in connexion with 
the fiscal measures of the Caliphate (III § 28), This unrest, not unaided by 
the Khazais, was put down only after a Mtter and ruthless struggle. In a 
penetrating study, the Georgian scholar S. Janashia has analyzed the prin¬ 
cipal Arab source for these events: the History of Ya f qubT. 9 The foci of in¬ 
surgency were Armenia, Iberia {Jurzan), and Kakhetia (Sonaripa); its leaders 
were the local aristocracies whom Ya’qubi calls bafariqa and ‘royal children" 
he., the presiding princes (Patricians) and the princely dynasts or sej/ecufn. 30 


* See supra $ 26 at u, 47. 

4 For the Vitaxae pf Gogarene, see II § 10-11; Appendixes A and B. 

B See IIl/IH; also infra $ 34. 

6 See V J 17-20. 

7 For the Mihranlds, see In. 105; II 1 11; § 13.5; v $ 16; tor the Orontlds, III; the Nersia- 
nlds appear to have been purely Iberian. There must have been numerous lesser dynasties 
left unmentioned by JuanSer; cl. II § 26-26. 

8 Thus, in the list of the Iberian Dukes given by Juanler (supra III n. 46, 5 26 text), -we find 
the Gugramids, -who, like the Chosrolds of Kakhetia, had been styled cither Dukes or Princes, 
since they held old duchies: Cholarxene, Javaxet'i-Gunda (or Kakhetia) (for the original 
duchies of Iberia cl. I n. 159 and § 18), but they held them as dynastic appanages, The Ner- 
sianids are there indeed as Dukes of Inner Iberia, But the JuanSerlds head territories that 
corresponded to no duchy. Evidently, whereas the Crown, at the beginning of its existence, 
placed at the head of the feudal-administrative ‘ erlstavates,' into which the Realm was 
divided, some of the greater dynastic princes (supra 1 § 4), now, with the disintegration of 
the monarchy, the more important princes catne to be called erist^avn irrespective of their 
holding any of the old ducal fiefs. 

B K Ariffto 492-503; c£. Maxkwart, StreifzQge 458-166, 

10 janaila, op. elf. 492-493, 495-496. Although the word $tm&ri$fa Is derived from the Ca- 
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Aa leaders of the revolt, the Caucasian ruling classes were made to bear the 
brunt of the repression. Ya'qubI narrates how Khuzsdma ibn KJbfizim, Vi¬ 
ceroy of Caucasia, 11 ‘seized the bafariqa and the royal children* cut off 
their heads* and [in general] treated them in the worst possible manner 1 M 
Ajaho-Iheriau relations are summed up in a passage in the Chronicle of Iberia 
which, after indicating as the causes of the decline of the Chosroid Monarchy, 
first, the enhancement of Saracen overlordship and the frequent destructive 
incursions that accompanied it, and, second, the number of Iberian dynasts 
quarrelling among themselves* adds: ‘And if any one appeared among the 
sons of Vakhtang who was worthy of being king, the Saracens destroyed him; 
for the Agarenes held the city of Tiflis* made it their abode, and collected a 
tribute from the land which they called xar<0. m 

As for the particular activity of Khuzaima ibn Khazim, only one episode 
of this wholesale execution, of which the Arabs occasionally showed themselves 
capable* is recorded in the Georgian sources that we possess, namely, the de¬ 
collation of St Arch'il, Cicum or Asim, the name given by the Georgian sour¬ 
ces to Arch'il’s executioner, stands, we know (III § 21), for Khuzaima ibn 
Khazim* The decollation of a Prince of Iberia by Xazm is likewise recorded 
by the Armenian historian Leontius* 11 Khuzaima ihn Khazim was appointed 
Viceroy, for the first time, at the very beginning of A. H, 169 (14 July 735 /3 July 
736) by the Caliph al-Mahdi (775-735), though the executions occurred* accor¬ 
ding to Leontius, under the Caliph Musa al-Hadi (785-7S6), most likely in 736, 
because Ya'qubi places even the appointment of Khuzaima under Harun 
ar-Rash3d (7S6-S09). K Arch'll was not only a ‘royal child* i.e., dynast (sep Vui), 


uars* a people in northern Kakhctia (cT, Miuorsky, Ttflis 753; JavaxSfvili, K'ari', «r. M, 
II 302-303), it was us eel by the Arabs to designate Kakhetia In general: JsnaSia 496* 497, 
490* 501; Markwart, Streifsilge 409. Tire Georgian sources* naturally, avoid this confusion. 
-— For Mjp'ffdi, see I at n. 132 and cf. the near-contemporaneous expression orrfllc' t'agaiuQra- 
wnc r [‘sons of the royal house*), applied to the Albanian dynasts by Moses KaL 2.14 (179); 
lor £a£rlg (pi. batdriqa), see supra Ill n* 17, 

11 For this office, see supra III n. 17. 

18 Yakpibr 2.519; cf, Jan&Sk, fcrifWce494; also Markwarl, Stretfztige 456; Feelers, Kha- 
tars 47-49, 

1B Cftron* Jfter. 250. 

11 Leontius 40 (165-166); also, in Armenia, the martyrdom of Hatoazasp and Isaac Arcm- 
nl: 40 (162-165). 

Ya'qdbr 2*515; cf. Vasmier, Chrojv>Ivgie <f*ara&. Staflft. 28-29,47, It Is true that the pas¬ 
sage of Ya'qubi concerning the decapitation of Caucasian dynasts (supra at n, 12) is found 
in connexion with the second viceroyalty of guzalma, In 803/3-806/7: cf, Yasmer 39-41, 48, 
During the first viceroyalty, according to Ya'qttbi, Hnzaima, indeed suppressed the Cauca¬ 
sian insurrection, but no other details are given. There is no warrant* however, for taking 
Ya'qQbl <m pUd rfe fa tettre and assuming that the executions* including that of Ari'fl, took 
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hut also a Kakhetian, i.e., one of the Sanariya who were even more msnbor¬ 
dinate towards the Caliphate than the Iberians* 18 

Though the local sources mention only isolated instances of Khuzaima’s 
ruthlessness, there can he no doubt that it affected, as is clear from the text 
of Ya'qubs, a whole social stratum* It is after that date that we hear no more 
of the Guaramlds and all the other dynasts appear considerably reduced, 17 
Leontius speaks of the execution of a youthful Prince of Iberia, which can 
hardly apply to Arch'il who must have been quite old. We may, therefore, 
accept FT Peeters’s conjecture that the reference here is rather to Stephen III, 18 
the last Presiding Prince (fra/rig) of the Third Dynasty. Now, the father of 
Stephen and husband of Duke Neise’s sister was a certain Duke Gurgen (II 
§ 26), That name, however, does not figure in either Juansher's list of dynasts 
i&id.) or the Royal List (Excursus A). In the latter document, on the other 
hand, in the position which, it will be seen.! might belong to Stephen Ill's 
father, we find the reference to a Duke Guram (Guaram), who must be Juan- 
sher's 'son of the Curopalate Guarani' (III § 27). Given the confusion between 
the names Guar am and Gurgen among the Guar ami ds (Excursus B), one may 
venture the conjecture that the father of the last Prince of Iberia was none other 
than the Prince of Gholarzene-Javakhet'i, son of the Curopalate Guarani III* 
To this the name of Stephen III lends support, In this way, the Guaramids 
occupied the Principate of Iberia for the third and last time in the person 
of the last-known member of their house, Stephen III, who reigned from 
c. 780 to 786. 

33. St Arch'il left two sons, John (Iovane or I vane) and Juansher, and 
four daughters, Gurandukht, Mary (Mariam), Mihrandukht, and Susan (Shu- 
shana or Shushan), 19 With this, Juansher’s historical work comes to an abrupt 
end* The story of the end of the Chosroid house is found in the Chmnicte of 
Iberia. After the death of Arch'il, his elder son John emigrated to West Geor- 


place only in his second viceroyalty* The combined evidence of Leontius, who Is much nearer 
In time to the events than Ya'qffol, and the Mart. Art'U, definitely shows that executions 
accompanied, as might have been expected, the suppression of discontent during Huzaima’s 
first viceroyalty as well. 

w Supra III n, 41; supra at n. 9. 

17 Cl. JanaSla, K krlltkt 498-503* 

38 Feetau, JChaxars 48-40, In view of the mass character of the Saracen executions, the 
suggestion of Ft Pecters that the death of Ari’il, as given in the Mari. Arc'il, may refer 
to the death of Stephen in, a & found in Leontius, is superfluous: both Stephen and Ar£*il 
were among the victims of Hnzairna's destruction of the ’royal children f and the batariga. 
The manner of execution, moreover, as given in one source differs from that given in the 
other. 

18 Jhanier 244. 
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gia together with his mother and two of Ms sisters, whereas Juansher ‘re¬ 
mained io the land of Iberia and in Kakhetia’ with his two younger sisters, 20 
The Dowager Princess returned to East Georgia, but the other emigre Chosroids 
disappear from history, save that the death of John is mentioned in due time. 21 
Was Juansher, who in virtue of his elder brother's departure from Iberia must 
have been his father’s successor as head of the Chosroid Dynasty, more than a 
Dynast of Kakhetia, as the Chronicle seems to imply? 22 After 786, Armenia 
was not given a Presiding Prince until 806, but was administered directly by 
the Caliph's representatives. 33 The same situation, unquestionably, was found 
in Iberia as well. Yet* precisely because the Principate fell into abeyance 
there, the last Chosroid may well have exercised a certain unofficial leadership 
in the country* The story of the last scion of the royal house contains also a 
description of another Khazar raid which took place in 799/800, The Khazars 
took Juansher captive and were responsible for the death of the Princess 
Susan, M Seven years later (806/7) Juansher returned from his captivity. Now 


80 Chron, Ibe r, 249, Wc shall sec, however, Prince JuanSer's mother back tn East Georgia 
(J 84), For similar migrations of Armenian Princes to the Imperial territories in West Geor¬ 
gia and elsewhere, after 756, see Grousset, Histoire 338-339. 

91 Chron. Iber . 251: he died before the establishment of the Kingdom of Abasgia; cf. supra 
III xu 45* 

82 The Khazar xatjan sent an ambassador to Prince JuanSer (tine enough, his mission 
was not of a political character: the xoflan wished to marry the Princess Susan): Citron, 
Uer, 249, Also, Leo II of Abasgia assumed the royal style, because 'John was dead and 
Jusn&er was aged*: Hid, 261. 

23 Grousset, Hi stoire 337-342. 

M Gftren. Her. 249-250. For the date of the Khazar invasion, see Markwnrt, Stretfziige 
418; cf. Artamonov, 1st. Xazar 251. That the invasion was caused by the refusal of the Prin¬ 
cess Susan to many the heathen xagan and that, on being captured along with her brother, 
she preferred to take poison rather to become the Khazar*s wile, may he a variation on a 
theme in Leontius, 131-188, concerning the marriage of a Khazar princess and the viceroy 
Yazid ibn Usaid (775/6-779/60: Yasmecr, Chronologte 27), as thinks Fr Peeters {Klmzors 51 
cf. S3),— or it may not, for there is not much similarity between the two stories. At ail 
events, the authenticity of the invasion itself is beyond doubt: it must have been part of the 
Khazar-Arab Conflict of the moment; Artamonov 249-251, Interestingly enough, the story 
of Yazld and the Khazar princess was projected to precisely this conflict, by Arab historio¬ 
graphy, with the BannaKid Fatfl in the role of Yazld: it id. The Iberian story of Susan seems 
however, to contain a basis of truth, for it was the custom of the Khazar sovereigns to claim 
as wives princesses of dependent States: Artamonov 251. And, In view of frequent Khazar 
raids on Caucasia, that region may have been regarded by the xagan as a part of his 
edemocracy. To doubt, with Fr Peeters, the very existence of the personages mentioned in 
this connexion in the Chron. Iber., because the story in which they were involved may have 
been a variation on an older theme, is as unwarranted as would be the doubt, for similar 
reasons, about the existence of Fagl ibn Yahya the BarmakM, Oddly, Artamonov, 251, 
considers the Chosroid John to have been an erfs-mfavar of Iberia and a grandson of Steph- 
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the Ghosroid Dynasty was represented only by him and his sister Mihrandukht. 
Our chronicler also records the marriage of Juansher with a Bagratid prin¬ 
cess and then his death, 25 

34. The extinction of the Chosroids and the Guaramids and the reduction 
of the other great dynastic houses of Iberia paved the way for the Bagratid 
advent to power. At the beginning of the ninth century, however, the Bagra- 
tids of Iberia were recent arrivals: a branch of the Armenian line, possessed 
after c.780 of the rather unimportant domains of ErushetT and ArfcanL Then 
within the first decade of the century (between 800 and sometime after 806/7), 
they acquired great princedoms and attained, at the beginning of the second 
decade, to the restored Prinripate of Iberia, These successes require an expla¬ 
nation; and the sources at our disposal can supply it. 

Three texts from two Georgian historical works constitute the sources for 
the establishment of the Bagratids in Iberia, Here are these texts: 

I. JuansheT 248 

Then a certain prince came to him [sc/L Arch f ll] who was of the House 
of David the Prophet, Adamase by name, a grandson of Adamase [sciL 
Ashot] the Blind; his father was related to the Bagratids and had been 
set np as duke in the regions of Armenia by the Byzantines, And during 
the oppression of Qrn, he had come to the children of the Guropalate 
Guarani in Cholarzene and remained there. He petitioned Arched, saying: 
' If thon wiliest, make me as thy vassal: give me land/ And he gave him 
Shnlaveri [scih ErushetT] and Artaui. 20 

II. Chron. 7der, 251 

And this Juansher [son of Arch'il] married a Bagratid wife, daughter 
of Adamase the Bagratid, Latavr by name. And Ms mother disapproved 
of her being brought to him as wife. For she did not know well that they 
were the descendants of David the Prophet, who was called the Father 
of God, And when she saw hex son's wife, she loved her, blessed her, 
and wished her happiness/ 7 


en III (the Xth Presiding Prince): this is due to a confusion between this Stephen and his 
namesake. Argil's father, 

* CAron, Iber* 251, The story of the Khazar Invasion of 799/BQO opens the CJu-nn. Iter. 
Then, by way of recapitulating the background, the chronicler comments on the decline of 
the Choaroid realm and Its causes (supra £ 32); records the marriage of Jueunler; and finally 
relates the establishment of the Kingdom of Abasgla (supra 111 n. 45) adding ‘and after 
that, JuanS er died.' The Kingdom of Abasgla was formed in the nineties of the eighth 
century; JuanSer could have died only after 806/7; and his marriage must have taken place 
before the 790s, 

“ See m/ni n, 21, 

Ucqpncq i9i5 
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III. Ibidem 

And after that, Juanshcr died. But during Juausher J s lifetime, Adamase 
the Bagratid acquired one-third of Cholarzene, Shavshet'i, Achara, Nigaii, 
Asisp'orl, Artani, and Lower Tao, and, of the castles, those that had 
belonged to the descendants of King Vakhtang. And Adarnase came to 
Gholarzene and died there. 38 

These texts raise several problems. In the first place, why did Adamase 
seek refuge with a particular princely family, the Guaramids of Cholarzene? 
It has been suggested (Introduction § 3) that there may have existed ties of 
kinship binding him with Ms hosts. And, in effect, there are certain onomastic 
indications that tend to support this suggestion. His very name of Adamase 
makes its first appearance among the E&gratids with his person. 35 But this 
name, on the other hand, was typical for the Chosroids of whom the Guaramids 
were a branch, and it was also borne by the Prince of Iberia (Adarnase III) 
who was reigning at the probable epoch of our Adamase’s birth and who ap¬ 
pears to have been related by marriage to the Guaramids (§ 32). Furthermore, 
of the grandsons of our Adarnase, the eldest, too, bore that name, whereas 
the youngest was given the Guaxamid name par excellence: Guaram, 30 
But there are also territorial indications. What can Adarnase's acquisition 
of one-third of Cholarzeue etc. mean, if not a partition between three co¬ 
heirs? This is how this has been interpreted in Georgian Mstoriography. 31 
But Cholarzene, as well as most of the above-mentioned lands constituted 


&gfii flolso if 5 io}£) 6 g ggoijofifj&gj 8ggGog(oo t>g<q, djoflgo£) = ifooiE ogoGo 

GarogbigSo sqt>gocr> ^<^ 935530 - 0 ^ 0 a Ejflfsccbbiflj 

o^cqts^. gocoitf ohoseji dob orciejo 005^0, 

-— Q (a) adds; Bicoghigo —■ (b) om, this. ■—■ (c) has; gocoinSBgtn, found in more recent 
eodd. — (d) adds: the M ^ESgogs^iiij (‘according to the flesh 1 );; the above expression — 
the Greek 0eojjdTW£, 

88 GJ* BgAsSfif^tg aObbbi ^i69g6gi 0ooes;>E»;>. bigcighsojabisa &£)&&- 

Sgfoobbi OT3gi(5ji igji©6ibg foaf5t>iJ><n&oi60;>ES ^ 553 *^J( 1 g<oo'b i, BigSgrodbi, 

6oa^s5jol>A 7 ibnTigcqfoolji, ^£)g3olhi flioqbi, flji gobgcoi- 

focqdas^Go tlgoujo'bfJgopjroi agggol^coi, es>* ^630^ 

^15 — Pot the territorial aspect oJC this acqui¬ 

sition: V el. 126. 

2a cf, m/m i 3 . 

Bagmtids of Jberta 1 Nos 5 and 7. 

31 Brosset, iftjf. de la G&. Ifl 259 &. 5. The tact of Adamase’s acquiring one-third of a 
group of domains may mean less an actual partition of these territories than the tact of bis 
being one of the co-inheritors of them. It Is, of course, not necessary to suppose with Bros- 
set (and Vaxult), toe, oit, f that these coheirs were brothers. 
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6 part of the Guaramid State; the other.part of it was Javakhet'i, and 
we find it as the appanage of Adarnase’s grandson Guarani. 33 The castles, 
too, which Adarnase acquired were a part of that State, because the 
Guaramids were the only descendants of King Vakhtang in western Iberia, 
the Ghosroids being appanaged with Kakhetia, The text, moreover, states 
that this acquisition took place during the lifetime of Juetnsher, Since 
be and his sister Mihrandukht were the only representatives of the old 
royal dynasty, the above statement can foe taken as an indication that 
the two last ChosToids were the other of the three coheirs of the Guaramid 
State* Indeed, their mother, St Archil’s consort, was a daughter of the Curo- 
palate Guaram III; 38 and the settlement in question occurred not long after 
the disappearance of the Guaramids from history. Then, after the extinction 
of the Ghosroids (the death of Mihrandukht is not, however, recorded in our 
sources), the Bagratids, in the person of Adarnase’s son Ashot the Great, ap¬ 
pear in possession of the entirety of the Guaramid State. 34 All this can only 
mean that Adarnase, too, was descended in the female line from the Gua¬ 
ramids and thus inherited from them both the praenomina and (jointly 
with the Ghosroids at first) the patrimonies. But this might still foe sheer 
conjecture, if Text II did not lend it what appears to be a striking support. 

This text tells of how Juansher’s mother disapproved of his marriage with 
Adarnase’s daughter, because she was not aware of the Duvidic origin claimed 
by the Bagratids. At first glance the meaning of the text seems to foe that the 
mother of the head of the former royal bouse of Iberia, ignorant of the distinc¬ 
tion of the Bagratid Dynasty, did not find his marriage with a princess of 
that dynasty as sufficiently brilliant. But, if this interpretation be accepted, 
difficulties must face us. How will one explain, in the first place, that a Gua¬ 
ramid princess should have been ignorant of the antiquity and position of 
the Bagratids, whose connexion of one kind or another with her own house 
is indicated elsewhere? How could any member of the Caucasian aristocracy 
of the day be unaware of the importance of the Bagratid race ? And even, 
were this so, can the eleventh-century chronicler to whom we owe this text, 
writing at the moment of the apogee of the power of the Bagratids of Georgia, 
be expected to dare to insinuate that at a certain moment not long past, a 
Bagratid alliance was looked askance at in Iberia? All this is utterly im¬ 
probable. 

There must, obviously, be another interpretation of this text, one which may 
throw light upon the problem of the Bagratid-Guaramid relationship, rather 

3a Mcrd'ulo 42 (119); Cftron. /ier. 557. 

33 Sujwh III at u. 49. 

34 v § ai. 
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than obscure it* and may harmonize all the fragments of information that 
exist regarding it. Such an interpretation is possible, and it is as follows: 
The text in question can also mean that the mother of Juanshcr objected to 
his marriage with the Bagratid princess, not because she was not aware of her 
high birth and consequently considered her unworthy of her son, but, on the 
contrary, because, knowing her origin too well, she objected to the ro/isanpui/i- 
ity which might exist between the husband and wife. That this interpretation 
is correct is borne out by the third sentence in our text. The meaning of it is 
not that the Dowager Princess did not know of the illustriousness of the Ba- 
gratids, which as a Guaxamid she could not help knowing, but rather that she 
was unaware of their, then recent, Davidic claim or at least of another, very 
interesting, pretension which derived from that claim. The Bagratids, in their 
quality of descendands of David, King and Prophet, claimed exemption from 
the laws of the Church regarding consanguinity as an impediment of marriage, 
We have an explicit testimony to the existence of this pretension — implicit 
in Bagratid genealogy — in the Be admmisir&ndo impede of the Emperor 
Constantirte VII. Speaking of the Curopalates of Iberia, the Emperor says 
that they 

— vaunt themselves saying that they are descended from the wife of 
Urias, with whom the Prophet and King David committed adultery, 
for they profess to be the descendants of the children home by her to 
David and to be of the family of the Prophet and King David and also 
of the Most Holy Mother of God, for she was issued from the seed of 
David. Because of this, the Iberian princes marry their relatives without 
impediment, deeming themselves to keep Old Law. 35 

When once Juansher’s mother knew of the existence of what may be called 
'the Bagratid privilege,’ her scruples regarding the marriage must have van¬ 
ished. The validity of this interpretation is in the fact that it avoids the 
grave difficulties of its alternative and that it brings into harmony all the 
onomastic and territorial indications of a Bagratid-Guaramid kinship men¬ 
tioned above. 

SB Ue imp, 45 (£04): 'latiov, &xt iavtoitg asfxvvvovTsg oi w I^n}QBg t fjyaw of rov 
MQWgQOTOAtf tov, Myovaiv iavtodg xardyeaBai tfjg yvpQinag Ouglov, Trjg rcapa tow 
Aatsid, tov iiQQfpffzov xal ftaatXiwg £iQi%£v.$£iat}Q ■ y&g Tatv T8%&h>ri&p no. flaw* 

tqS lutrroie My ova tv ttaTdysu&at xal avyysvfftg elvai A avid, tpv $jQQ<ptfiov xal 

fiaenXiwg wa 1 <&c «ai Tfjs insgayiag &tor6xov did rd §x tov onigfurzog Aavld 

TCtVTtfP MCrtdySG&tit* dtd TO0TO Xai of /<C)Ji(lToWf TM dww^vTojf to; 

ydpov nyovGiv, tsJo ftnXmav cyvX&tTEVP vo/jiq&zg lav* — ' Iberian 
princes' translates oi fieytoTnveg t&v because Constantine speaks obviously only 

oi the Bagratlds. The opening words of the chapter and, in fact, of the passage leave no 
doubt that by 'Iberians' the Sc^iraliifi of Iberia are meant. For the Davidic claim gee 
lUfU | 16 - 17 . 
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la view of what has been said, the kinship of Latavr and Jnansher must 
have been very dose. Since a Chosroid name among the Bagratids fiT$t ap¬ 
pears with Adarnase, it may be supposed that his mother was a princess of the 
Chosroid Dynasty, either of its royal or its Guaramid line. Since the kinship 
of Latavr and Juansher was close enough to appear as an impediment to their 
marriage, it is here conjectured that Adarnase’s mother was a sister of Juan- 
sheiks mother and so another daughter of the Cur op ala te Guar am III. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Juansher the Chosroid and Adamase the Bagratid may have been 
first cousins; and Latavr, her husband’s first cousin once removed; a dose 
blood-relationship indeed. Areh'iTs widow was thus objecting to her son’s 
marrying her nephew’s daughter, which is quite understandable. The accep¬ 
tance of this conjecture would explain perfectly the difficulties in connexion 
with that marriage. It would, moreover, explain why A darn ase came to the 
Guaramids of Cholaizene. In this light, too, his acquisition of Erushet'i and 
Artani, also parts of the Guaramid State, 3 ® might be seen as an inheritance 
of his motherfs dowry, for which the agreement of his uncle-by-marriage Archi¬ 
ll would have been necessary. With the disappearance of Stephen III in 786, 
the children of his two aunts — one, the wife of St ArchTl; the other, the wife 
of Vasak Bagratuni, Adarnase’s father -— became the heirs of the Guaramids. 
At the epoch when the partition of the Guaramid inheritance took place, 
there were indeed only three heirs; Juansher, his sister Mihrandukht, and 
their cousin Adamase. With the passing of the first two, the entire inheritance 
devolved upon the Bagratids, and we see Ashot the Great in possession of all 
the Guaramid principalities. 

35. Finally, the Bagratids gathered still another Guaramid heritage: the 
Principate of Iberia. Through his acquisition of the Guaramid State, Ashot 
the Great became the most powerful prince in Iberia, especially since the 
other princely houses had suffered diminution in 786, And so, in 813, the 
Caliphate, paralyzed by internecine strife and anxious to secure the support 
of the Bagratids against the rising Saiacen independencies in Caucasia, ap¬ 
pointed Ashot to be Prince of Iberia, as it had appointed in 306 his Armenian 
cousin, Ashot IV, to the Principate of Armenia. And the Emperor, in 
turn, desirous of counterbalancing the influence of the Caliphate in Caucasia, 
conferred upon him the dignity of Curopalate. Of these two dignities, the 
first became hereditary and the second quasi-hereditsry in the house of Ashot 
the Great. Thus the Bagratids succeeded in combining the two hitherto con¬ 
flicting allegiances and then raised the mighty edifice of the mediaeval king¬ 
dom of United Georgia. 37 

38 V g 12. 

m The ninth century saw the disintegration of Iberia's unity and the rise of three political 
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EXCURSUS A. — THE ROYAL LIST OF THE CONVERSION OF IBERIA 
AND SUMBAT’S HISTORY OF THE BAGRATIDS 

The name Royai List is used in this study to designate the series of brief 
notices on the Kings and Princes of IbeTia (as well as on the Iberian Primates) 
found together with the Conversion of Iberia , which dates In its original form 
from the seventh century and which has reached us in the Shatherdi Codex 
of the year 973/6 and in the Chelishi Codex of the fourteenth century (Intro¬ 
duction § 2). The Royer? List itself consists in fact of three such lists* one pre¬ 
ceding the story of the Conversion itself (and preceded, in turn, Ly the story 
of Alexander’s legendary invasion of Iberia), the two others following it. Very 
probably the first two lists constitute one work which has been broken in two 
through the insertion into it, in the chronologically due place, of the story of 
the Conversion. Thus, what goes under the name of Conversion of Iberia is 
composed of the following five parts: (1) the (legendary) story of Alexan¬ 
der's invasion of Iberia — which vc may call Primary History of Iberia, 
(2) the brief chronicle of the Kings of Iheria from the fourth century B. C. to 
the Conversion — which we may call Roycrf List, Part One\ (3) the story of 
the Conversion itself; (4) the second brief chronicle of the Kings, Presiding 
Princes, and Chief Prelates of Iheria* from the fourth century to Heraclius’s 
invasion of Iberia — the Royal List * Part Two; and (5) the briefer List of the 
Presiding Princes and Katholikoi of Iberia, as well as of other, lesser dynasts, 
brought down to the ninth century. 1 The late ninth-century Life of St Nino, 
appended to this work, does not concern us here. Fr TarchniSvili considers 
the first four parts as forming In language and style one whole with the story 
of the Conversion and he accepts Professor T'aqaishvili's verdict that the lat¬ 
ter story belongs to the seventh century.® We may wonder, however, to what 
an extent the precision of the above dating may have been due to the fact 
that the Royal List , Part Two ends at the time of the Emperor HeTaclius’s 
warfare in Caucasia. At all events, I cannot escape the contrary impression that 
the comparatively ample narrative of the Prim ary History and of the Conversion 


formations on its territory; the Saracen enclave of Tiflis* dominating Inner Iberia, was soon 
to become an independent emirate; KateJhetia, which with the extinction of the Chosroids 
b&c&me quite distinct lrom the rest of Iheria and Whs now ruled by its own presiding princes 
bearing the curious style of (c/iftrepfstupus); and the Bagratid princedoms in Western 

(Upper) Iberia* tbe Guaramid inheritance. In addition to these* there W9S> in Wes t or Pontic 
Georgia, the powerful Kingdom of Aba&gla. Cf. Javaxi$vili, K'art\ er. isf. II 369-371. 

3 Tardhattvili, Georg . Lileratur 406; cf. Introd, at na. 43-49. 
a TardhntivUi, Georj. ^iterator 406. 
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proper contrasts strongly with the laconic brevity of the two parts of the Roy¬ 
al List . Whatever stylistic unity can he detected in the whole of the compila¬ 
tion may easily be due to the unity of its final redaction. It is highly probable, 
moreover, that only the story of the Conversion is attributable to Gregory the 
Deacon. 3 At all events, the .Roya? .List, at least in its Parts Two and Three, 
cannot, as we shall see, be anterior to tbe ninth century. 

Modern Georgian historians, impressed by the antiquity of the Conversion 
and of the Primary Rfsiory, have been inclined to attribute a greater authority 
to the Royal List than is warrantable.* Before examining Part Two of the 
list, it must be pointed out that Part One does not appear in a very favourable 
light when compared with the series of the Kings of Iberia, of the same 
period as is covered by it, which is given by Leontius of Ruisi in his eighth- 
century History of the Kings of Iberia. A few examples will show this. The 
Kings called Arshak (I and II) by Leontius 5 are in the Royal List called Arsok 
and Arsiik, respectively. 6 The latter forms are obvious disfigurements of 
the former word, which is the royal Arsacid name tear’ &§o%$r. by it, the 
Iberian historical tradition was wont to designate the Artaxiad Kings of Iberia 
who, in reality bore the name of Artaxias or Artashes,’ Arshak-Artaxias Ts 
son is caUed Axtag by Leontius, 5 but appears as Arik in the Royal List. 9 Again, 
Leontius's version is the correct one, for this king is known as *Ag?&x9]s Vi or 
*Ortt>xos a to Classical writers. Finally, the king whom Leontius calls Armazad 13 
(though the corrupt variants ‘Amazar* and 'Amza[h]er > are also found), is 
given by the List the corrupt name-form of AmaKaer. 13 This sovereign is the 
counterpart of King Azork in the spurious Diarchy of Iberia in the first cen¬ 
tury. 14 Actually, ‘Axmazael’ is the territorial epithet of King AzoTk ‘of Ar- 

* Ibid. B7-BS. 

4 lu his R*arC. er. ist. I, for instance, the late Prof. Jsvtud&vUi, dean of the Georgian his¬ 
torians, invariably refers to the ifry. List as the Cwnwrsion of Iberia {k'art'lis jnokVevis 
inarttuie) and adduces its evidence before that of either Leont. Mxov. or Juanler. This tends 
to weaken some ol his arguments. 

5 Leant. Mrov. 38-30, 35-35. Because of the confusion frequent in early Georgian texts 
between the letters b and £, which resemble each other in the ecclesiastical minuscules, the 
name of the kings in question is written in the codd. Arimfr. 

fi Rog, List 1 49. 

7 See I n. 103. 

* Leant. Mrov. 30. 

9 Roy. List I 49. 

10 Cassius Dio, Hist. rt>m, 37.1. 

11 Appian, Bell, milhr. 103. 

18 Leoiot. Mxov. 45-50, 100. 

11 Roy. List 1 50, 

11 For the Diarchy, see II Appendix B. 
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maxi/ "whom the subsequent historical tradition split into two parallel mon- 
archs: Azork, indeed of ArmazI, and Armazael, of Mts'khct'a. 111 Once again, 
Leontius produces the correct form, and the Royal List a corrupt one, of a 
royal name. This, I submit, tends to present Part One of the List as less relia¬ 
ble than Leontius. And if it be one with Part Two, it must be, as will be 
seen, less ancient also. 

Passing now to Part Two, we notice indications that the compiler of the 
Royal List derived some of his data from Leontius and, moreover, from 
Juansher’s fjiyipry of ifing Vakhtang Gorgasal (c. 790/800). These indications 
are as follows. (1) The reign of King Bacurius III of Iberia (t 5S0) is recorded 
in the List in the following terms: ‘And after him [i.e., Pharasmanes VI) Ba¬ 
curius was King, and Macarius was Katholikos. And under him Varsk'en 
was Vitaxa, and he martyred Susan at Ts^urtavi.™ The reference to the mar¬ 
tyrdom of St Susan (17 October 475) at the bands of her Mazdaizing husband, 
the Vitaxa Varak'en of Gogarenc, in the reign of Bacurius III is an egregious 
anachronism. As is well known, it occurred under Vakhtang I (c, 446-552)” 
This misplaced entry betrays the List’s dependence on Juansher, in whose 
History the same anachronism is found. But there the misplacement is due 
to a confusion in the mind of a redactor (or, possibly, even the author) which 
is explicable by the nature of the text itself: — by the identity of the name 
— Hormizd— of two Great Kings mentioned in It, one a contemporary of 
Vakhtang I, the other of Bacurius III. 16 No such reason for the misplacement 
of the reference to Varsk'en and Susan is found in the Royal List , Quite 
obviously, its compiler blindly followed, and abridged, the text of Juansher. 19, 
(2) This indication, also, concerns the Vitaxae. The Royal List qualifies as 
Vitaxae three Iranian lords who had no claim to that title, The Iranian com¬ 
mander who entered Iberia under King Varaz-Bak'ar (Aspacures), E(> while 
termed simply erisf'ao by Leontius of Ruisi, 31 is entitled Vitaxa by the List. aa 
The same is true of the Iranian general who captured King Mithridates IV: 
em/'ett) in Leontius, 33 Vitaxa in the List, 2 * Finally, the Iranian viceroy of AJ- 

u Meltkset-Bekov, Armaznl 31. 

M Roy. List 63; cl, supra I § 6; II Appendix; A 11 (6). 

® Cf. also TarchniSyiii, Georg. Liieratur 63-86. 

18 II Appendix A 11 (6). 

M Javaxigviti, A'cirt/ er, is f. 1 240 n. 3, notes the error of the J?oy. J.tsf (which he call* 
Conversion of Iberia) without perceiving Its cause. 

30 V 5 11 at nn. Bfr-100. 

^ Leont. MroV. 137: no name of the commander is given. 

® Rog. List II 60: k f mm-xuar-bor-zard t sparst^a jnep^isa pUiaxSi, 

33 Leonf. jtfroD. 13&: his name is given as up'ro&, u 6 araJ (C) r upractb (M), ntor-nfe (V). 

34 Roy. List II 61: piUGs4man vara! — a variant of the same name as in Leant. Mrov.; 
see supra n. 5 for the confusion ol b and s. 
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bania, the father of King Vakhtang Gorgasal’s mother, Barzabod, is entitled 
erisVav in Jnanshex 45 and, again, Yitaxa in the List. 5 ® These personages had 
no genealogical connexion with the house of the Vitaxae of Gogarene, 37 but 
— and this is important — they had for the compiler of the Royal List a con¬ 
ceptual connexion with it. The story of the Yitaxa Yau&k*un, misplaced out 
of the first part of the History of King Vakhtang Gorgasat *— HVG par excel¬ 
lence ■— into Juansher’s latter part, contains the interesting information to 
the effect that, in recompense for his apostasy, the Yitaxa was appointed viceroy 
of Albania 55 Furthermore, according to Leontius, P'eroK, the ancestor of the 
Second Dynasty of Gogarene, to which Yarsk e en belonged, was likewise a Vi¬ 
ceroy of Albania. 5 ® The viceroyalty of Albania must, accordingly, have beco¬ 
me associated in the mind of the compiler of the List with the dignity of Yita¬ 
xa; he, consequently, bestowed that dignity upon the erisrau Bars:shod of 
Leontius and, more than that, upon ah the other Iranian erist'am that he 
found in the work of that historian. 

The dependence of the -RoyoZ List, Part Turn {and, possibly, of Part One 
also) on Juansher 30 means that its date of compilation must lie between 790/ 

HVG 141. 

E “ Roy. List 11 61. Cl. V § 16. 

27 Collaterally, of course, there was a connexion between Baxzabod and the Vitaxae, both 
being Mihranids; v 1 16-18. 

58 See XX Appendix A II (0), 

V S 16 and u. 15S. 

30 The Jfog. List contains a number ol other similarities with the text of duaaSex which 
apart hum the community oi subject matter, can be explained either by a source in common 
or by direct borrowing. Thus, e.g., Juanier states that Guarani I 'began the church of the 
Holy Gross' (221) and, a little later (222) that he 'renewed the foundation of the Sion [Gather 
dralj of Tlflis' {oflyoa Kgpflfota Sifiocjh&oho biggdggpvD 

hoatBbbi); these two facts arc fused together in the Roy.JLisi, where it is said 
that Guaram 'laid the foundation cl the Holy Cross' (EjigJjjh j(u: 

64). Juahler mentions that, under Stephen I, 'Mc'xct'a grew less and Tittis waxed strong, 
Armani lay in ruins and Kala was built up' (flBbflmbti Qa 

ifliSibo a£>tU£f5HJ0&cj£E>i ^00^0200 P 23 >a: 323, But M has: 

n 'Annaa grew empty'); this sentence in a slightly altered form: 'Mc'xet'a grew empty 
and Tills was built up, Ajrroaai diminished and Kala was exalted' (ico'B 0 si?Ei 0 - 
5cq{pi aji 000606 ujfgi, Eji fthBfSiOCQ- 

605(33^ is found In the Royal List, before the accession of Gnaram l (64), and it is followed 
immediately, still preceding the latter event, by the words: 'The Iranians dominated Iberia, 
Armenia, Sinaia, and Vaspurakan ! (bcJiEobBo bc^ffijncobj fpi 

bo 0 Et> 0 O)b 0 ji reminiscent of those found in Juanser (supra I n, 1X4) which 

Indeed precede Guaram’s accession. Then, the Roy. List's, version of the capture by Jibgu of 
the commander of the fortress of Tiflis (Kala; cl. supra HI n. 7), Ms flaying the latter and 
sending his shin to H uracil us In Gardabanl is taken almost verbatim from JuanSer (225-226) 
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’800 and 973/6, when the Shutberdi Codex, in whichthe Primary History t the 
Conversion of Iberia » and the Royal List are contained, was copied, 31 Through 
a curious error, the List makes Stephen I survive the capture ol Tiflis by the 
Emperor Heradius's Khazar allies in 627 and continue his principals; exactly 
as it makes the Katholikos Bartholomew govern the Iberian Church ‘ a second 
time,' -— another indication that the List is not an altogether reliable monu¬ 
ment, 32 

The still briefer List of rulers brought down to the ninth century — we may 
call it the Royal Lisi t Part Three — appeals to be a later additionOne 
passage in it, in particular, illustrates its confusion and unreliability. It con¬ 
sists of what purports to be the series of the successors of Stephen II in the 
Principate of Iberia and is as follows: 

And after him, Guaram the Curopalate was Duke — 6; and Guaram 
the Younger — 7 ; and then Arshusha the Curopalate -— 8 ; and Varaz- 
Bakur the ex-Consul and Patrician, who converted the Gardabanians 
— 9; and then Nerse and his sons: Philip —- 11; Stephen — 12; Admese 
13; Guram — 14; and Bakureani, son of Baldad — 15; and the sons of 
Admese: Stephen — 16; and Ashot the Curopalate — 17; and Guaram, 
Thus they were great Dukes, 54 

We find in this passage various dynasts of eastern Caucasia presented as 
Presiding Princes of Iberia and various unrelated contemporaries shown as 
close relatives, whereas their true kinship is overlooked. The two Guarams 
are, indeed, the YIth and the Vllth Princes of Iberia (III § 27, 29), Arshusha 
is Aishusha VI, Vitaxa of Gogarene, hut neither a Curopalate nor a Prince of 
Iberia 5e Varaz-Bakur the ex-Consul and Patrician is, most likely, the ex-Con- 

except that the List (65) adds, alter 'Gardabani,' 'to Vsrax-Gregory's’ 1 (8*(?>&ft gfooQCi- 
pjotti S3o6^)- Finally, the List repeats, again almost verbatim,, (66) Juanier's statement 
about the passing away ol three Katholikoi, lovane, Bablla, and T'abor, under A damage I 
(326), 

81 The fact that the Roy, Lis I 11 brings the history of Iberia down to the seventh century 
(the campaigns of Heraclius) need not be taken as Indicative ol its composition- The His¬ 
tory of Leontius of Rum, for instance, is brought down Lo the fifth century, but H was writ¬ 
ten in the eighth Century. 

** Rog. List. 11 66. 

33 TarchniSvili, (tatty. Literatar 406, 

34 Hog. List 111 66-67: ddbtt gf5obro[i]3Pj3fQi> 

■ 8; — Tj; jpi 9g60g Kt** 

5^3Ev iSia ^ — to; tgi 30(538 Gflffbg 

8oh6o: — os; 1ii5i8©'>6(u , b — o3; — og; — osg; 

38 Sis^tgss^obo — og ; c>s 3g5o SfiQioGglig'bCo : 'bftggiBoi'b — 03 ; 

“ oh; fgs ggitoiS. tgotgBo gfsolitnsgSo flbogB oygBgfo.— The 
numerals are found only in this passage. The punctuation is mine. Nerse must be No. 10' 

35 Supra III $ 27; II Appendix A H (11). 
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sul and Patrician Ynrnr-Tiridates I, Prince of Albania (c. 681-699, 704-?); 8 ® 
by his conversion *of the Gardabanians’ the Royal List must be referring to 
the attempt to embrace the Catholic Faith, during his absence at Constantino¬ 
ple, by bis wife Sprain and by the Katholikos of Albania, Nerses-Bokur, for- 
merly Bishop of Gardman {in Georgian, GonJafant)* 81 Albania and Gaxdman 
being of the Armenian, anti-Chalcedonian, persuasion. 88 Nerse and Ms sons, 
Philip, Stephen, Adinese, and Guram present a genealogical imbroglio. (1) 
Nerse and his son Admesc are — and this appears to be another trace of the 
List’s dependence on Juansber's History — the same as Nerse Nersiani and 
Adamese Adarnesiani (III § 25), i.e., the Vlllth and IXth-Princes of Iberia 
(ibid, and § 29). (2) Philip and Stephen, sons of Nerse on the other hand, 
must be (a) Stephen, Prince of Albania (end of the eighth century), grandson 
of Prince Nerseh, and (b) Philip (apparently, Philip, Prince of Siunia, f 848), 
whose son Nerseh killed in 821 his relative Yaraz-Tiridates II of Albania, son 
of Stephen. 88 (3) Guram, the dynast in the generation of the IXth Prince of 
Iberia (Nerse) and one generation back of the Xth Prince (Stephen III), oc¬ 
cupies the place in the List which should belong to Duke Gurgen, brother-in- 
law of the former and father of the latter (III § 25), This suggests that both 
names, Guram and Gurgen, apply to one person,* 0 and that Guram-Gurgen, 
father of Stephen III, was the Guaramid Prince of Cbolarzcnc-Javakhet'i, 
who may or may not have married (previously) a niece of St Arch'il (III § 26). 
Bakureani, son of Bald ad, seems to escape identification. The nameBakureani, 
i.e., Bacurid, may suggest his belonging to the dynasty of Gardman-Albania. 4 * 
Finally, Adrnese and his sons, Stephen, Ashot, and Guaram, present still 
another confusion. Stephen is, of course, the already-mentioned Xth Prince 
of Iberia (III § 25, 29; IV § 32), son of Gu(a)ram-Gurgen of Cholamne-Ja- 
vakhet'i and nephew of the IXth Prince Nerse (= Atr-nerse, Adrnese). On 
the other hand, the Curopalate Ashot was the son of another Adamase, the 
first Bagratid prince to settle in Iberia (confused by the List with the IXth 
Prince) and nephew of Gu(a)ram-Gurgen on his mother's side (IV § 34). The 
last name belongs to Guaram, youngest son of the Curopalate Ashot. In spite 
of the truly fantastic intricacy of this Gordian knot, threads of valuable his¬ 
torical evidence can be unravelled from it, 

The History of ike Bagratids of Sumbat, son of David, is a most valuable 
monument, based on now lost archival and historiographic material, for the 

» Hoses Ka). 2.36, 37, 38, 39,43; cf. Dow&ett, HUt. Cane. Aft, 149 u. 1, 202 n. 2, 

” See V $ 19. 

88 MoscsKa], 3.3-41, £3, Tiwe may ie also a reminiscence ol Varax-Gregory's conversion 
in 6&8 l V J 17 it. 171. 

88 Moses K*3. 3.19, 22. 

w Cl. infra Excursus B. 41 See V § 18 o. IS 139a. 
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history of the Bagratids and the rising Georgian State* between the Curopalate 
Ashot the Great and King Bagrat III. 42 The part of this work, however, 
wich treats of the period antecedent to Ashot the Great is replete with glaring 
errors. The most important of these errors is Sumbat’s version of the genealogy 
of the great Curopalate. More than a mere genealogical treatise, this part of 
Sumbat’s work is an ideological declaration, which, in the course of history, 
has influenced the political Weltanschauung of the Georgian Bagratids and 
even of other dynasties related to them. This Bagratid ideology is contained 
in their claim to a Davidic descent — a descent from King David the Prophet, 
the ancestor of Our Lord, the Archetype of Kings, and himself a descendant, 
in an unbroken line, of Adam — which made the House of Georgia the oldest 
and the most natural royal dynasty in the world. Sumbat's production, 
however, Is not the starting point, but a culmination and fullest development 
of the Davidic tradition. 4 * 

Exactly how that descent was traced in the ninth century — at the time 
of Adarnase and Ashot the Great “ we know not. But we can follow the 
evolution of the details of it in the succeeding centuries. For the tenth century, 
there is the account of the Emperor Constantine VII, who offers a rather 
anachronistically schematic version, which deduces the Iberian Bagratids 
from King David’s offspring by the wife of Unas. 44 In the eleventh century, 
Sumbat propounds a different version. All anachronism is gone. Instead, 
he produces a carefully worked out genealogy: from Adam to King David, 
from King David, through Solomon, to St Joseph and St Cleophas, and from 
St Cleophas to a certain Solomon, descended from him in the twenty-seventh 
generation. A large part of this stemma is based on the Bible: Gen., Par. 1 and 
2, Matt. 4 * Salomon had seven sons who arrived in Armenia and were baptized 
by Queen (or Princess) Rachel. Four of these sons went to Iberia; one of them, 
Guarani, was set up as Duke there afteT the kingship of the House of Gorgasal 
had become extinct; and the Emperor conferred upon thim the dignity of 
Curopalate. 46 Guaram was followed as Duke by his son Stephen; the latter, by 
his son Adarnase; and he, by his son Stephen.“ 

Beginning with Guaram I’s rule, Sumbat is based on the Royal List and, 
possibly, also on Juansher. Whole sentences are borrowed by him from the 

43 Med, Georg . Hist iff. 154-156. 

" See III/II f 16-17. 

44 Supra IV at n, 35, and the continuation of this text: Be a dm. imp. 204-206. 

43 Sumbat 336*338; cf. Med. Georg . Hist* Lii, 155; Brosscl, Hist, de la Gi. 1/1 217 n. 2. 

48 Sumbat 338-340, Needles* to say, Queen or Princes* (dedop^ai can signify either) 
Bacbcl (ftolr'flef) is wholly unknown in history (Drosset. Hist, de fa G&, 1/1 213 n. 3), and 
must be Of Sumbat's invention. 

17 Sumbat 340-342, 
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former source; but be inserts passages and introduces changes in the borrowed 
material (such as the link of filiation between Stephen I and Adamase I) in 
keeping with his own version of the origin of the Georgian Bagratids.® The 
subsequent portion of the genealogy, down to Ashot the Great, is based almost 
verbatim on the concluding part of the Royal List t except for the characteristic 
alterations. Below are both these passages: 


The List (66-67) 

And after him, Guaram the Cure- 
palate was Duke — 6 ... and Yuraz- 
Bakur the ex-Gonsul and Patrician, 
who converted the Gardabanians — 
9; and then Nerse and his sons: Phi¬ 
lip — 11; Stephen — 12; Adxnese 
—13; Guram — 14; ... and the sons 
of Adrnese: Stephen — 16; and Ashot 
the Curopalate — 17; and Guaram. 


Sumbat, Bfsf. Bagr. (342) 

And after this Stephen, his son Gua¬ 
ram the Curopalate was Duke; and 
after him, his sun Yaraz-Babur fhe 
Proconsular Patrician, who conver¬ 
ted the Gardabanians; and then Ner- 
se and his sons: Philip and Stephen 
and Adarnase; and his sons: Duke 
Gurgen [and] Ashot the Curopalate, 4a 


48 In addition to following very closely the narrative of the Roy, List, (except where he 
introduces his own information), Sumbat borrows verbatim, or nearly so, whole sentences 
from it. Thus: (1) at the beginning of Guaram I's story (333), the Roy, List's words about 
the decline of Mc'xet'u etc. and the Iranian domination of Iberia etc. (supra n, 30) are re¬ 
produced (except that after 1 Iberia, * Sumbat inserts ‘Kakhetia, Heret f i'); ■—■ (2) the same, 
in connexion with Guaram J « laying the foundation of the church of tho Holy Cross; 339 
(cf. supra n, SO; except that instead of pafiosnisa /nomo of the List, Sumbat has: /uorisa 
ektexiaso); — (3) in relating Jlbga's skinning alive the commander of the fortress of Hills 
and sending his skin to the Emperor (cf. supra III n* 7; infra n. S3), Sumbat (341) uses the 
same words (though slightly differently ordered and with a lew additions) as the Royal List 
(65); — (4) the same, in connexion with the story of the recovery of Jerusalem by Heracllus, 
his return to Iberia and extermination of the Masdafsts, down to the end of the reign of 
Stephen I, whom -— oddly — both Sumbat and the List make survive the capture of Tiflis 
and whom both qualify as ‘the Great’: .Roy, List 65-66; Sumbat 341: — (5) the same, in con¬ 
nexion with Stephen 11’s residing at Tlflis, the Katholikol Samuel and Evnon, the census ta¬ 
ken by the Imperial government in Iberia, and the axival of the news of the Saracen capture 
of Ctesiphon (‘Baghdad’): Roy. List 66; Sumbat 342. On the other hand, Sumhat’s account 
of the campaign of Heradius in Iberia and of the capture of TiHis (340-341) is much closer 
to the work of JuanScr (223-225) than to the Roy. List (64-65), though H shows no traces of 
direct borrowing bom it and, contrary to it, represents, together with the List, Stephen I 
as surviving that campaign. Also, whereas Juanler refers to thB Emperor either as Aeisflr: 
(‘Caesar’) or as msp'e (‘King*), the other two works call him by the less ancient term: 
berjent'a mep'e (‘King of the Byzantines,* i.e., ‘Greeks'), 

49 For the text of the .Roy. List, cf. supra n. 34. Sumbat's Is as follows: Rfi i0oh hfj)g- 

ftgSjpgcqftegQ c >0 floho agjifoifl ; 55 * 

3ohT>i 34 foili 3 i 3 g)fv dg Soho i&CDoAa^foo^eciho 635560 

9cqiJ^og6i; Qb 63663 6 a 6 ha cgi 6360 Ooh&o: Qossjo&g jpi h^ggjiBcifc -^56- 
Bohg; BJi 6360 6 oh 6 o: groohtoiflO, 336 ^ 5 <J(SjJq 5 o<W>, 
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Ulus* Sumbat’s version is merely a further distortion of the historical truth. 
Guarani the Younger (III) is omitted by him, and also Guaram of Javakhet'i, 
who appears in his ■wort much later, among the sons of Ashot the Great* when 
that work becomes serious and trustworthy. Of the extraneous figures of the 
Royal List, Aishusha YI of Gogarene and Bakureani, son of Baldad, are like¬ 
wise omitted. To the data of the List* Sumbat adds the erroneous statements 
that Guarani II was a son of Stephen II and that Varaz-Bakur was a son of 
Guaram II. Varaz-Bakur’s title is also altered; instead of find vndrow vzargfaios 
(apay patrikiozi) he is entitled foOfaartos (wal) jrar Qbuos {ani*ipatrikosi)f* 
Finally, Guram, according to the List Nerse’s fourth son, is presented under 
the name of Gurgen and as Ashot the Great’s ddcr brother. Sumbat must 
have been aware of the fact that Gu(a)ram , s other name was Gurgen (Excursus 
B). Since the version of Sumbat respecting Ashot the Great’s ancestry is a 
mere adaptation of two older sources: Juansher (possibly) and the BoyuZLisf 
(dependent, in turn, on Juansher) and since it represents a corruption of the 
one and a further adulteration of the other source, it is quite devoid of any 
historical worth. 

The aim of Sumbat in constructing this artificial genealogy is not difficult 
to guess. The Bagratid Dynasty, to which he may himself have belonged, was 
anxious to avoid all mention of its recently foreign extraction at the moment 
when it was leading the rising Georgian State from national unificaton to 
pan-Caucasian expansion (eleventh century). 5:1 On other hand, the Bagratids 
were unwilling to give up their Davidic claim and all it implied, a claim which 
they had made their own for at least two centuries, Sumbat’s version was 
aimed to satisfy both these conditions. In the first place, the Iberian Bagra¬ 
tid s were grafted by him, as it were, from the — foreign — parental trunk 
upon a local one. This operation was facilitated by the fact (established in 
IV f 34) that they were actually descended, in the f&naU line, from a local 
Iberian dynasty, namely, the Guaramids to whose lands and offices they had 
succeeded. All that Sumbat had to do was to represent the female as the male 
descent. In this the Royal List aided him. It has been noted that the genea-* 
logy of the last Guaramids was very obscure and had to be reconstructed on 
the basis of the particles of truth extracted from the List and of the o&ifer 
dicta of Juansher (III § 27). Apparently, it was as obscure in Snmbat’s day as 
it has been in out own; but, unwilling to unravel the imbroglio of the Royal 
List , Sumbat simply drew upon it, merely adding the thread of filiation where 
it was lacking and omitting the persons he deemed extraneous to it. Now* 
it so happened that the JToyal Lisf confuses (or fuses together) Ashot the 


For these two titles, see Bury, Imp. Aclm . Sgst, 36, 38-29. 
n tjf. Metf, Georg. Hist, Lit, 155. 
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Great’s father, Adamase the Bagratid, with the IXth Prince of Iberia it calls 
Adrnese, This was accepted by Sumbat and, with his additions, became part 
of an artificial genealogy connecting in the male line Ashot the Great and 
Guaram I- Then, in order to achieve the second objective, GnaTam I was made 
a descendant, not of the Chosrolds as he actually was, but, in an uninterrupted 
filiation, of King David of Israel. True enough, Guaram I was made to arrive 
from abroad and the Armenian connexions of the Iberian Bagratids, which 
could not, obviously, be negated, were hinted at, 55 but the arrival of the na¬ 
tional dynasty was thereby pushed two centuries bach, to the sixth, instead 
of the eighth, century. 

This artificial construction of Sumbat underwent, in the course of time, 
further modifications. Passages taken verbatim from Sumbat's wort as well 
as others merely adapted from it were interpolated into the texts of Juansher 
and of the Chronicle of Iberia by the V Redaction of the Georgian Royal Annals 
(c, 1703/1761)^. One of the latter kind shows a further development: Neise 

Sumbat 338: ‘These seven brothers, sans of that Salomon, reached, Efkjec'i [Eke]eac r 
gawar, i.e., Acilisene in Upper Armenia? cf. Brosset, ifisi, de fa G4 . l)i 213, n. 3) and 
Princess Rachel, from whom they received baptism. And they remained in the regions of 
Armenia, and there Jo this dag their children ji.e. descendants] have ken Princes of Armenia . 
And four of their brothers came to Iberia. And one of them, Guaram by name, was appointed 
duke; and the Bagratids of Iberia are the children's children and descendants of that Gua¬ 
ram/ The words italicized here ore an obvious reference to the Armenian cousins of the 
Iberian Bagratids. 

99 These interpolations are as follows; 11) into JnanSer (215 n, 4), just before the appoint¬ 
ment by the Emperor of Guaram I to the Frincipate of Iberia (supra II 114): the genealogy 
from Adam to Guarani’s legendary father, Solomon; then, with some modifications, the 
contents of Sumbat 335-340, This interpolated passage includes the sentence about the 
decline of Mc'ret'a and Armazi and the rise of Tiflis and Kala (supra, nn. 48, 30), derived 
from Juanser and which, consequently, is afterwards encountered again, in its original place 
in that work, under Stephen I (cf, Brussel, Jfisf. de f« Gt?, I/I 234 and n. 5), This interpola¬ 
tion: Hist . de ia G4. Ifi 21B-22&*—(2) into JusnSer (225 n, 2), after the departure of Herachus 
from Iberia (in 627): his arrival in 'Gardabani,' his victory over Yaraz-Gagel, and his bapti¬ 
zing the latter, as weD as his raising a stone cross at Berdnji and laying the foundation of the 
church of Our Lady there (Hfst. At la G4. 1/1 228): from Sumbat 340, except that Sumbat 
says nothing about a victory, but merely states that the Emperor f arrived in Gardahani, 
at Varaz Gagel's, and camped in the place known as Xuzaicni. And Herscllus baptized 
Varaa-Grigol and all his people, * etc. Now, Yaraz-Grigol or Varaz-Gagel is the same person 
as Varas-Gregory, Prince of Gardman (in Georgian Gardc^am)* In the jRopai Lisf, Jibgu is 
said to have sent the skin of the commander of the fortress of Tiflis to the Emperor, to 
Yaraz-GrigftTs, in Gardabanl (85). This passage cf the List except for the mention of Yaraz- 
Grigol, Is almost verbatim taken from JuanSer 225, and is repeated, in turn, almost verbatim 
by S runb at who thus again mentions Yaraz-Grigol (341) (cf. supra n. 43). Sumbat's first 
reference to him must be derived from other sources. AH these informations are of interest 
for the history of Albania; V § 17 n, 181, — (3) Into JuanSer (227 n.8), upon the Emperors 
return to Iberia (in @30; cf. supra II g 17), the King Yaxtang YI redaction interpolates the 
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who according to Sumbat and to the passage in question, was the father of 
Adarna&e, father of Ashot the Great, is represented in that passage as a son of 
Varaz-Bakur, whereas Sum hat, in this one instance, fails to indicate any filia¬ 
tion. Moreover, Vaiaz-Bakuris father was — according to both Sumbat and our 
passage — the Curopalate Guarani (II), but whereas Sumbat mates the latter a 
son of Stephen II, our passage represents him as a ' son of the first Stephen*’ 54 
This latter change must be due to an attempt of the V Redaction to reconcile 
the Davidic descent as formulated by Sumbat with the evidence of Juansher, 
which mates it clear that the Chosroid branch of Adarnase I and Stephen II 
was distinct from the Guarani id branch of Stephen I and the Guamms* It 
is to a similar attempt to reconcile the data of the sources contained in the 
Annals with the claims of Sumbat that we may attribute the fact that Gua¬ 
rani I, whom the two earliest-known codices of the Annals, A and C, show to 
have been a ‘brother’s son* (fmiscul) of Vakhtang GorgasaTs son Mithridates, 
is called in later codices ‘sister’s son’ (discuJ) of the same. 56 This attempt 
however, must date from a much earlier period that the V Redaction, 06 Exact¬ 
ly as Sumbat represented the Bagratids as descended from the Guaramids in 
the male, instead of in the female, line, so this redactor of the Annals must 
have attempted to alter Juansher's text in order to represent the Guaramids 
as descended in the female, instead of in the male line from the Chosroids, thus 
eliminating the conflict between the evidence of Juansher and the version of 
Sumbat of the Guaramids* direct male descent from King David. In view 
of this, it is especially to be regretted that the first critical edition of a collated 
text of the Annals should have preferred the later and unhistorical 'sister’s 
son. * e * 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, the polyhistor Vakhusht, 
King Vakhtang Vl*s natural son, tried his hand at further elaborating the 


story of the massacre of the MazdaUts in Iberia by Heradlus (Hist. de la Gi, 1/1 $2 1); 
from Sumbat 341 {cf. supra n. 48). — (4) Into JuanSer (229 n. 1), before the account of the 
rise of Islam: the note on Stephen IPs residing at Tiflis; the Kathollkoi Samuel and Enon; 
the census taken by the Imperial government in Iheria; and the arrival of the news of the 
Saracen capture of 'Baghdad* (= Ctesiphon) (Hfsl, de la 1/1 244); from Sumbat 342 
(cf. mpm n. 48), There are also other Interpolations into the KV test of the Annals, which 
are based on other sources than Sumbat. Cf, Med. Georg. Hist. Lit. 177 and n, 5; infra the 
foil, note, 

M This interpolation, based on Sumbat 842, is in the Chran. Tber. (252 n. 1) after the acqui¬ 
sition of his portion of Choim^eno etc, by Adarnase the Bagratid (Brosset, Hist, tie fa G4 Ifl 
2G9-2&D). The references in this and the preceding note to Brossef f s translation ol the Annals 
are given for the benefit of those who might use it without being aware of the Interpolations. 

* Supra I at n. 105. 

69 It is already found In M (1638/1645): cf. Q I 218. 

* IMd. 
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Smnhatean tradition, The details of this new version are beyond the scope 
of this study; suffice it to remark that he — inter alia ■— explicitly combined 
that tradition with the female descent of the Guaramids from the Chosroids, 
which* owing to the alteration of one word under the impact of the tradition 
in question, had been implicit in the later variants of the text of Juansher. 3 ® 

EXCURSUS B — COINS OF THE PRINCES OF IBERIA 

The Iberian numismatics of the period of the Frinetpate has been the sub¬ 
ject of much discussion among the specialists for over a century. By far 
the best work on the subject, summing up the previous controversies aud 
offering satisfactory solutions to many problems, is E, A, Pakhomov's study 
of the Georgian coins in the pre-Mongol period, 1 Yet even this work leaves 
unsettled some questions bearing directly upon the subject of the present Study, 

The numismatic data for the period in question are Tather meagre. There 
are fourteen types of silver coins known to ns, but they belong to but a fraction 
of the period between Vakhtang I Gorgasal and Ashot the Great, All of these 
fourteen types are variations of a definitely Sassanian type, bearing on the 
obverse the effigy of the Great King Hoimizd IV (579-590) accompanied in 
some cases by the Pchlcvi inscription HRM AFZU (‘the august Hormizd’), 
and on the reverse the representation of an altar, with varying accompaniments 
and in some cases Pehlevi inscriptions of which only the date 'seven 5 can be 
made out, 3 It appears, thus, that the first of these ‘Sassano-Iberian’ coins 
must have been copied from the drachms issued in the seventh year of Hoimizd 
IV; whereas the following issues were struck after these copies, and not after 
the subsequent Sassanian issues.® The terminus a quo at this ‘Sassano-lberian 5 
coinage is, consequently, the yeaT 586 (seventh year of Hormizd IV). As is 
well known, a regular Islamic coinage was established only under the Caliph 
’Abd-al-Malik (685-705) and, befoie that, the masters of the newly born Isla¬ 
mic empire contented themselves for the most part with allowing the circula¬ 
tion of the old coinage, Sassanian or Byzantine, that was already in use or with 


® For YaxtSt's version of the early Bagratid genealogy, see Bros set, Hist, de la Ge. Iljl 
'Tables g&n$al.' 261-262; Justi, Nomenbaek 406. This version has not lost its currency to 
this day: cf. GHA (f) 3 (1955) 247. 

1 Manetg Gmzii I (hereinafter: P) 1-129, The later work of Kap’anule, Gms, iViantzm, 
is hardly more, for the period of our interest, than a brief summary of Panamav; cf, also 
J. Karst, Pricis de mmismatique giorgimm (Paris 192S), which is to a great extent, an adap¬ 
tation of the obsolete work ol Prince M. Barataev, ieesMe fakig Gruzinskago earsfwr 

(St Petersburg 1844); and Lang, Studies, 
a P 16-36. 


* P 23. 
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Imitating those coins. In Iberia, a vassal State of the Caliphate from, probably, 
as early as 645, Arab coins were first minted at the beginning of the eighth 
century at Tlflis, 1 It can be assumed, therefore, that, prior to that time, that 
is, during the principates of Adarnase II, Guaram II, and Guaram III, the 
issuance of the old 1 Sassano-Iberian' coinage, under the Caliph’s or (occasional¬ 
ly) the Emperor f s suzerainty, continued in Iberia. 

The fourteen types of the ‘ Sassa no-Iberian ’ coinage fall into seven classes. 
Below is a description of these classes giving only their essential distinguishing 
chan ct eristics. 

I. Nos 1-3, — Above the effigy of Hormizd IV, in a gap in the border, two 
Georgian letters, in ecclesiastical majuscules (aaic'iiri a5C7nf r amiii), GN. 6 

II. No, 4. — In the same place, the above two Georgian letters connected 
by a horizontal line to form the monograms G—N, fl 

III. No. 5. — In the same place, the ligature: G+N. 7 

IV. No. 6. — In the same place, two Georgian ecclesiastical majuscules, 
JO. a 

V. Nos 7-9. — No Georgian legend on the observe; on the reverse, the altar 
surmounted by a cross.® 

VI. No. 10 — On the margin of the obverse, outside the single border, at 
the four points of the compass, four Georgian ecclesiastical majuscules, each 

N 

within a cresent: S p f S (SteP'anNoS); double border on the reverse. 10 

VII. Nos. 11-14. The Georgian legend in ecclesiastical majuscules: 

ST EP* on either side of the Hormizd IV effigy; double border on the 

A NO obverse, triple on the reverse; no Pehlevi inscriptions. 11 

S 

Pakhomov is quite right in noting the basic differences between VI and VII 
and in attributing, accordingly, the former class to the coinage of Stephen I 
(who was an Iranian vassal) and the latter to Stephen II (a vassal of the Empire 
and a contemporary of the downfall of the Sassanid realm). 1 ® Me is possibly 
right also in supposing that the Hormizd IV effigy accompanied by the Geor¬ 
gian legend is meant to represent Stephen II himself. w 

*■ P 36-30. 

* P 16-17; Table I, Nds 8-10. 

s P 18; Tabic I, No. 11. 

7 P 18; Table 1, No. 12. 

9 P 18-19; Table 1, No. 13. 

9 P 25-27; Table I, Nos 14-16, 

** P 28-29; Table I, No. 18. 

» P 30-32; Table 11, Nos 19-21. 

^ P 34-36. 


M P 30-31. 
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Classes III and IV gave rise to a number of ingenious interpretations on 
the part of historians and numismatists. The legend JO {Class IV) has been 
variously interpreted as Jouoaserf (sic/) a . Jauaacos, and Jun/iSer; and, thus, a 
new ruler was invented for the Iberia of the sixth-seventh century: Juansher. 14 
Pakhomov, who refrains from passing a final decision on the matter, never¬ 
theless lists Class IV, i.e., Type No. 6, under * Unknown emi'cp (end YIth c.)’ 1& 
Actually, already in 1S58, the correct interpretation was proposed by J. 
Bartholomaei, namely, that JO legend stands for the exclamation JuarO ™ 

‘ 0 Cross l * similar to pious exclamation on Islamic coins. 15 The Cross, indeed, 
was the object of a special cnltus in the Iberia of the sixth and seventh centu¬ 
ries; Guaram I began, and Stephen II completed, the fine church of the Holy 
Cross (Juari), near Mts'khet'a; and, what is more, the latter’s inscription 
in that church begins precisely with an invocation to the Cross, expressed by 
the letters JO, 17 This invocation on the coins of Class IV was, unquestionably, 
a prelude to the still greater innovation: the introduction of the image of the 
Cross surmounting the Sassanian altar on the reverse of the coins of Class V. ia 
Accordingly, the coins of Class IV appear to have been issued by Stephen II, 
granted the identity of theiT legend with the invocation of the Cross on his 
Juari inscription, As for the anonymous Class V, It is less easy to establish who 
minted them. Pakhomov’s suggestion that their anonymity indicates their 
being struck not by a Prince of Iberia, but by one or several of his great vas¬ 
sals, may be true. 19 On the other hand. Class V evolved from Class IV: and 
we may consider the latter as the issue of Stephen II's successor Adarnase II, 
The placing of the representation of the Cross above the Sassanian altar on 
the reverse may well have been regarded as his identifying mark. 

The ligature of Class III has also considerably exercised the ingenuity of 
savants. The most obvious interpretation, admitted as an alternative by Pakh¬ 
omov, 50 is that, like the monogram of Class II, it represents the letters GN 
of Class I. Nevertheless, some scholars, including Pakhomov himself, chose to 


u P 18-23; Markwart, Streifxdge 432, 397 n, 1. — The u-soirad, later expressed by tha 
letter g, was generally expressed in ^undent Georgian texts by the combination of the letters 
m and 3 (corresponding to the Greek oi> and Armenian *t)| thus, JoaionSer: Marr and 
Erl fere. Longue 12. 

M P 23, IB 

10 Lettres numismatiques et arcMologiqms, relatives 6 fa Transenucasie (St Petersburg 1S59) 
93, 78; qf, V. Langlois, .Essfli de classification dm miles monitairm tie fa Gi&rgie (Paris I860) 
21 etc. 

17 TarchmSviH, Ricenies dicouoerles 252; of. supra III at n. 21. 

^ P 24, 

39 P 2^25. 

M P 21-22. 
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regard it as a combination of three letters: VNG and thus had to invent still 
another ruler of Iberia of the sixth-seventh century by the name of Vakhtang, 31 
This Vakhtang, like Juansher, has no other proof for his existence than a pos¬ 
sible interpretation of the legend in question. But e/riia non sunt multiplican- 
da sine necessitate , and I prefer that interpretation of the legend which makes it 
One with those of Classes II and L 

After various unsatisfactory interpretations of earlier savants, Georgian 
numismatists finally arrived at the conclusion that the letters GN stand for 
the name Gurgen. 38 Now, the Iberian rulers, between 586 and the threshold of 
the eighth century, whose name, beginning in a g, remotely resembles ‘Gur¬ 
gen,' were the three Curopalates, Guaram I, Guaram II* and Guaram III. 
The existence of these three Princes of Iberia is undeniable; that ‘Guaram* 
and ‘Gurgen' are different names, is unquestionable; that there should have 
been two distinct rulers, one — Gurgen revealed by the coins, but unknown to 
historiographic sources, the other — Guaram recorded by the chroniclers, but 
without a numismatic trace, as is suggested by Pakhomov 33 who knew of only 
one Guaram, the First, is as inadmissible as the belief in the above-mentioned 
imaginary Princes JuanaheT and Vakhtang, This problem can be solved per¬ 
haps otherwise. 

Before this, however, it should be remarked that the issuing of coins of the 
Sassanian type by vassals of the Empire, like the three Guarams, need cause 
no surprise. Passing over the treaty of 591 which left Iberia partially under 
Iranian suzerainty (II § 14), there can be little doubt that, save the purely 
legal question of vassalage and its possibly very slight political implications, 
Iberia continued, as before, to be closely bound to the Iranian world, both 
culturally and economically. 1 “ This was the reason why another Roman vas¬ 
sal, Stephen II, continued the ‘ Sassano-Iberian’ coinage; in exactly the same 
way, owing to economic rather than political considerations, the Georgian 
monarchs of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, completely independent 


m P IS, 21-23; cf. Kap'amaje, Gruz, mmtzm, 27. Tie presence of a similar monogram on 
some Georgian coins of the thirteenth century, when there were Indeed two Kings named 
V ax tang, but no Gurgen (P 22), la no reason for rejecting the more obvious Interpretation 
of out legend which belongs to a period in which there was a Gurgen (a Guaram; infra nn. 
26-35), but no Vqxtqsg. CL Markwart, SireifzSgt 432- 

33 P 16, 19-23, Among the leas fantastic interpretations is that of Brosset and Dorn who, 
considering the Great King of the effigy to be Hormlxd 111, saw in the legend GN the name 
of Gurgaslan, a — much later — variant ol Gorgasal, the sobriquet of Vaxtang I, 

aa P 16: ‘Gurgen (end vilh cenLury)* and coins Nos 1-3; - 23: ' Guaram (end vith century)* 
and the anonymous coins Nos 7-9. 

34 CL, o,g., the Sassanian influence on the Juari rebels of Stephen II etc, (supra III $21): 
Amnranaivili, i$f. yrur. isk, I 127-123. 
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sovereigns that they were, displayed the Caliph's name, and theiT own epithets 
m Arabic, on their coins. 55 

To return now to our onomastic problem, what connexion is there between 
the Cuiopalates named Guarani and the name Gurgen? It has been noted 
(I § 11) that the historical context necessitates the identification oi Guarani 
I with Fo^yinjs of the Byzantine sources; and also (IV §32; Excursus A) that 
Gurgen, father of the Xth Prince of Iberia, Stephen III, tnust have been none 
other than Gu(a)ram of Cholarzeue-Javakhet'i, a descendant of Guaram I. 
Is this correlation of the two names fortuitous, or even wholly imaginary? 
I think not It is to he borne in mind that the Guaramids were princes of two 
of the lbero-Armenian marchlands, Cholarzene and Javakhefc*i, which, though 
originally Iberian, had in the course of histoiry vacillated, together with other 
lands, between the Iberian and the Armenian Monarchy, They had definitively 
passed under the control of the former only by the end of the fourth century u 
Cholarzene and the eastern moiety of Javakhet'i had been included in the 
Armenian Vitaxate of Gogarene, which itself had passed several times from 
Armenian to Iberian allegiance. 6 * We happen to know from contemporary 
sources that, at the beginning of the seventh century, though already for some 
two and a quarter centuries under Iberian control, the nucleal territory of 
the Vitaxate continued to he^ in speech at least, largely Armenian. 37 The 
later Georgian name for this province of the Georgian Crown — Somrifi, 
that is, 'Armenia* — is alone an eloquent proof that this situation continued 
long after that epoch, aa It is true, of course, that this nucleal territory of the 
Vitaxate must have been aboriginally Armenian, rather than Iberian. Never¬ 
theless, even in the case of aboriginally Iberian Cholarzene and Javakhet'i, 
it would be hazardous to deny — with some modem nationalist Georgian 
scholars — the presence of the Armenian ethnic element and the spread of 
Armenian cultural and linguistic influence, consequent upon the inclusion of 
these lands — likewise vigorously denied by some — at one time or another 


30 P $1-139. 

28 See V | 11-16; Appendix. 

27 Tie liturgy at C*nrtaivi, the chief shrine of the martyred Princess of Gogarene, St Su¬ 
san, and the capital of the Vitaxate, was in Armenian; It "was only at the beginning of the 
seventh century that Georgian was introduced as another liturgical language there: Moses, 
Bishop of C'nrtavi, to Vrt f anes, Bk Lett, 110; the same to Smbart IV Bagratnni, ibid. 172; 
I of Cyxion, Katholikos of Iberia, to Ahraham, KathoUkos of Armenia, ibid. 166-167; II of 
Cyricm to Abraham, r&id. 17$*179. This was regarded .by the Armenians as an outrage: 1 
of Abraham to Cyrlon, ibid. 164-165; Smbat IV Bagratnni to Cyrion and Adamase (la^er 
Adamase I}, f&td. 169. 

36 See V at n. 164. 
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in the Armenian Monarchy.With the scarcity of sources, however, there 
is little direct evidence, one way or the other. We may note, nevertheless, the 
presence of purely Armenian toponyms in Cholareene and even north of it. 30 
The ease with which Guaram-Gorgenes joined the Armenian revolt of 572 
(I § 11), as well as the marriage of a Guaramid princess to Vasak, son of the 
Prince of Armenia (IV § 34), may possibly also be adduced in this context. 
But, even leaving aside the question of the Armenian ethnic element in the 
Gnaramid dominions, the economic and political importance of Armenia for 
Iberia in general and, in particular, for Cholarzene is a fact few will he prepared 
to dispute. And if the monarchs of the Georgian grand sifrfe resorted to Arabic 
legends on their coins and to the use of Arabic titles, unknown in Georgian, 
such as ‘The Sword of the Messias’ or ‘ The Champion of the Messias,' because 
of the economic and political importance of the world of Islam, 31 similar con¬ 
cessions to the neighbouring world of Armenia on the part of the Guaramid 
Princes of Iberia would not he altogether unexpected. 

Now, the name Guram or Guaram is a purely Georgian derivative, together 
with the Armenian form Vram, from the Iranian Yahram; it was not familiar 
to the Armenians of the time.* 2 I assume, accordingly, that the Guaraicids 
who bore that name were wont to ‘translate’ it, for the sake of their Armenian 
or Armenianizmg subjects and of their Armenian neighbours, by its purely 
Armenian near-homophone Gurgen. Thus, for instance, Germans in the former 
Russian Empire, while retaining for their feUlow-Germans their original names 
of, let ns say, Wilhelm or Friedrich, would at the same time ‘translate’ them 
by the Russian names Vasilij or Feodor, not indeed for reason of any etymolo¬ 
gical affinity, but for that of the identity of the initial letters, In the case of 
‘Curiam’ and ’Gurgen 1 this identity extends to the first three letters. 


w Cf,, in this connexion, Marr, 'Ark'auu — mongol ‘skoe nazvanie Kristian v svjazl s vt>- 
prosom ob Arm] an ax-xalk e d o nit ax/ W 12 (1906) 21-25, 6-7, 16-17; and Prolegomena to 
Ms ed. of Mert^ule's Life of SI Gregory of Xanjt'a xiij-xri. Some of Man’s arguments, in 
connexion -with Ms ed. ol the Arab, Life of St Gregory, however, can no longer he accepted; 
cf, Gsritte, Documents 338 - 350 , For nationalist denials, see V passim , 

Satberdi and Mijnajoro, sites ol famous abbeys. In Cholarzene, for instance: cf. Blake 
and Der Nersessian, Gospels of Bert'ay 283; Karst, Corpus juris 1/2/171 n.2, 77; white north 
of Cholarzene, in Nigali, lay Art*vini and Anakerti: V n. 73, Quite significant in this con¬ 
nexion is the charter of King Bagrat IV of Georgia (1027-1072) to, precisely, the Abbeys of 
Satberdi and Mijanajoro, where the dynasts of Tao and Cholarzene are referred to by the 
Armenian term larmier: ef. Karst 76 and, for the term, I at n. 185; cf. also V 3 8’9. — Cho¬ 
larzene was probably less ArmenlaMzed than Tao. 
n Cf. supra n. 25. 

32 JiLSti, Namenbuch 121; the Georgian name was rendered by later Armenian historlaas 
as Goratn. 
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Urns, the domes lie* Iberian, usage, recorded by Juansher and, after him,, 
by the Royal List (of. Excursus A), was * Guarani' or 1 Guram'; while the name 
destined for official usage, especially in connexion with foreign relations, and 
found in the coinage and in foreign sources, was 1 Gurgen. 33 In the Martyrdom 
of St Abo, a hagiographic work not concerned with legal and political niceties, 
the latter form was used; and possibly thence it passed to Sumbat (Excursus A). M 
Finally, theBagratid successors of the Guaramida affected at first the Georgian 
fonn, being anxious no doubt not to flaunt their recent foreign extraction; 
but, in the subsequent generations, in the branch that reigned in the Arme- 
nianized lands of Cholarzene and of Tao, they adopted the Armenian form. 35 

On the basis of the above conjecture, it may he suggested that the ‘ Sassano- 
Iberian’ coins of Class I {with the initials GN) belong to Guarani I, while 
those of Class f I (with the monogram G — N) and of Class III (with the ligature 
G -+- N), representing each a successive step in the further development of the 
Class I type, belong to the issues of Guarani II and Guaram III, respectively. 


8a It will he recalled that tho Georgian Kings entrusted, to the -very end of the Georgian 
polity, their chancelleries to houses of Armenian origin and often conducted their correspond¬ 
ence with foreign monarchy in Armenian. 

84 By Sumbat's day (c. 10S0), the name Gurgen had become just as Georgian as Guaram, 
through its use by the Bagyatidv the following note, 

86 ASot the Great's youngest son was Guar am of Jnvaxet*i; hut the branches of Tao and 
of Gholamene, descended from Ms eldest son Adamase, used freely the name Gurgen: cl. 
Bagrat. 0 / Ibv J\ I Nos 7, 8, £5, 23, 41, 52; also 55. 
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= Georyicci (London), 

= Dte griecftischen chrtetlichm Schriftsteller (Leipzig). 

= Genealogisches Handbuch des Adds ; FdrrUiehe H&user (Glllcksburg). 

— Handes Amsorga (’Vienna). 

— Histoire de i’Eg Use, depute les engines jusqit’a nos fours, pnbliie 
sons la direction de: Augustin Flichc et Victor Martin (Paris), 
Histoire du. monde, publtde sous la direction de M, E. Gavaignae 
(Paris), 

= Histoire du Moyen-Agv (Histoire glnfoate) (Paris), 

= HrataraknLitvti T'tp'tisi ink. Hageren grk’ert hrat . (St Petersburg), 
= Jzvrstija Armfunskogo Filiate Akademtt Nauk SSSJR (Erevan). 
= Izucslija AttMzmit -Nuuk Armfondtaf JiS. g (Erevan). 

=™ Izitcsitja Akademti Nauk SSSR (Moefcow). 

~ Izoestija Gosudarstvennoj Altademii istorii material’no} kul'lury 
(Lcntn grad/Moscow). 

= Izvjestifa Imperalarsitof Akademii ^Jlgak (St Petersburg). 

= Iznjesiija Kaukazskogo Qtdfeienifa Imp. Moskovskago ArseoIogF 
ieskngo Obsleslva (Moscow). 

= lives tija Obxiestva obsiedovanija i tzuHentJa Ajerbajdiana (Baku), 
= Jshriccskia Zapiski (Moscow). 

= Journal A&tutique (Paris), 

= Joumo 1 o( the Americal Oriental Society (Baltimore). 

=■ Jewish Encyclopaedia . 

— The Journal of Ecclesiastical History (London). 

= L, Jalabert and R. Mouterde, S. J.* Inscriptions grecques^et'Iatifres 
de ta Sgric I: Gomtnagint et Cgrrhestique (Paris W2P}. 

= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socieitj (London). , 

=* Kilo. Beitrdge s ur alien Geschichte (Leipzig)'. 

= Ktillurgeschichte des alien Orients (Munich), 

= Kratkaja geografUSeskafa Sneiklopcdtja. 

= RraUtie socbktmifa Institute Narodov Ax\t Akademti Nauk SSSR 
(Moscow). 

™ Language. Journal of the Linguistic Society of America (Baltimore) 

— The Loeb Classical Library (London/New. i™*). 

*=r Le Musion (Louvain). 

— Lukasetm Malenadaam (Titlis). 
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*= London Oriental Series (London). 

— Quean Mary Codex of the Georgian Annals [Introd. 21]. 

= Melanges asiostigues (St Petersburg). 

— Material# po arxeologli Kavkcza (Moscow), 

= J, D. Mansi, Sacrontiti conelliartuit nova et amplissima col lectio. 

— Le monde byzanttn (L’Aoelulion de Lhitmanllf) (Paris). 

= Monumenta Slid tea et ecclesiastic# (Rome). 

= Morten tend, Dar&teliwig ans Geschichte mid Kaliur des Os fens 
(Berlin). 

^ Mitteilimgen. der deutschsn OrtenLGeseUschaft (Berlin). 

— Magyar-GSrdg Tannlmdnyok (Budapest). 

“ Memfien. Zeitechrift pir Kunsi- and Kuliur-Gesclitehte des alien 
Orients (BerHn/Stuttgari/Leipzig), 

— Moaw.be (Tiflis). 

= Masalebl Salt'art'veins da Kaokasiis isioriidan (Tiflis). 

= Numismafic Nofes and Monographs (New Yurt), 

= Norsk Ttdmkeift far Sprogvidenskap (Oslo), 

~ Oriental!# Christiana (Rome). 

= Or tens chrtsttanus (Leipzig). 

= J P'arf (Tlflb). 

= J. P. Mtgne, Patrotegiae curs us completus. Scries graeco-laltna , 

= Patroloffio. orknlatis *■ 

— Pabbtteaiianl delta Stadium bib Harm Franetscanum (Jerusalem). 
= Qaux£ r l£vlil ed. of the Georgian Annals [Introd, 23J. 

= S. Qubanei&vfU, Jmli tfarfalt literuturis k'restotimVla I (Tiflis 1946). 
—. liivista aratdica (Rome). 

— JRealtexikon der Assyriologte (Berlin/Leipzig). 

— Pauly, Wissowa, Krofl, ReatencgetepMic der classtschen A Her turns -- 
toissejischaft* 

= Repue des etudes orminiennes (Paris). 

= Revue des etudes andennes (Bordeaux). 

— ifepue hiltite et asianigae (Paris), 

= Reeaet l des his fattens des Cmisudes: Documents aruiinienS. 

= Revue de I’hisfoire des religions (Paris). 

= Rccucil de la SociAU Jean. Rodin (Paris), 

= Syria (Paris). 

— Studim slut armenlschen. Geschichte (Vienna). 

— Stadia Mbllea. el ectle&lastica. (OxIordL 
=■ Sop'eik" Raykukank* (Venice), 

1 = Stadia institutl Anthropos (Vienna). 

— 1 ,Sbornik matertalov dtja opisantja mfestnastej l piemen Kavkaza 
(Tiflis). 

= Sok'artuefas Muzeumis moambe (Tiflis). 

=5 Sahalc MEuropean matenadaran (Tiflis). 

___ 

= Sbornik svjcdcnif 0 krwkazskix gweax (Tiflis), 

= Sttidi e lesti (Vatican City). 

— The Russian Empire, The College of Heralds of the Governing 
Senate, Spiski tilnlopanngm rodam i {team Rdisifskof imperii (St 
Petersburg 1392) 
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= Studien zur armenischen Geschichte (Vienna). 

= Traditio (New York). 

= Traitd d*dtudes byzmitines {BibliotMque byzanline) (Paris), 
b Teksty i razyskanifa pa armjano-gruzinskof filologii (St Petersburg). 
■ Teste imd Unlcrsiichungen der altarmenisehen Lileratar (Vianna). 
— Tp'llists XJn.ioersita.tis moambe (TIflis). 

= Trctmux de I’ Untoerslti Stalins (TLfUs). 

= University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series (NewYorii). 
a King Vaxtang VI Redaction of the Georgian Annals [Introd. 21-22]. 
= Vos tan. Cahters d’his to ire el de civilisation ormirdermcs (Paris). 
=■ Vestnik drevnef Is tort t (Moscow). 

= Vostok (Leningrad). 

= Vizantifskij vremermik f Bv^avrtvd Xgovtxd (St Petersburg^ later 
Moscow/Leningrad). 

= Wiener namismaUsches Zeitschrift (Vienna). 

= lVifflsr Zetfschrift /ur die Kunde des Morgenlandes (Vienna). 

= T*. 2ordania, EJromkebi da sxoa masala Sak'arkoelos isioritsa 
(Tiflte). 

«• Zapiskt insliltila vostokovedenija Akademtt Nauk SSSR (Moscow/ 
Leningrad). 

=> Zurnal Ministerstva narodnago prospfeSientfa (St Petersburg), 
as* Zaptski oostodnago otdjelenija Impcraiorskago Russkago Arxeolo- 
giccskago ObMesfm (St Petersburg). 


II. LITERARY SOURCES AND ABBREVIATIONS 


A. Caucasian Sources ' 

a. Armenian 

Ananias ■= Ananias of Slracene (Ananla SirakacT), Geography, ed. ASect- 

hatJoyc* Movsest Xorenad woy, Venice 1881. -— The brief 
version: ed. J. Saint-Martin, M&noires hishriqnes el giographi- 
ques sur tAnn&nie II, Paris 1819 318-377. 

Arab Life of St Gregory, see The Gregorian Cycle. 

An at aces — Aristaces of Lsstivert (AristakBs Lastivertc'j), History of 

Armenia , ed. PatmuRLion Aristakeag mrdapcti Lastivertc u>oy 
(LM 6 1912). 

Arm. Agath., see The Gregorian Cycle. 

Artawazd, Abbot of EraSxavoik^, Martyrdom of Saint Vahan of Colihene, ed. GJbk r post? 

F or even aSxarhis Hayoc ew vk ay dbati ul'fien srboyn Vghanag 
Goirnatfuiog (SH 13 1854). 

Asojik = Stephen Asolik of Tarawa (Step'annds (Aso]lk/Aso]mk] Taronec' i). 

Universal History , ed. S. Malxaseanc', Siep'ajtnosi Taronec'- 
utoy Asolkan patmuC ttnn tlesarakan (HT 20 1885). 

Bk. Lett, mm The 'Book of Letters, ed. Girk" t'U'oc, MabenngrnC twit 

naxneac* (SMMn 5 1901) 
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Cyrlacus — Gyriacug of Gauja (Kirakos Ganjakec^i), History of Armenia, 

ed. Patmtit'lwn Hayoc' arareat Kirakosi vardapeli Ganjakec- 
rng (LM 3 1906). 

Etiseus = EJiseus (EUSe), History of the Vardanians, erf* EfiSSi patmut* * 

intn Vardananc' (LM 11 1913). 

Faustus ■= Faust us of Buzanda (P T s:w5tos BuzandacT), History of Armenia, 

ed. Hawstosi Btwzandac f wog patmnt'iajn Hayoc', Venice 1933. 

Gk Agath., see The Gregorian Cyde. 

Gk List = Greek List of the Katholikoi and Rulers of Armenia, apurf Nar- 

ratio. 

The Gregorian Cycle — 1 Recension: The Agathangelug. A. Arm. Agath. — The Armenian 

Agathangelus, ed, Agat'anyefay patmjzThim Hayoc (LM 15 
1914). — B. Gk Agath. = The Greek Agathangelus, ed- V, 

Langlois, in CHAMA 1 (1867) 106-193. — II Recension: The 
Life of Saint Gregory. A. Gk life of St Gregory = The Greek 
Life of Saint Gregory, ed. G. Garitte, Hgd^eig Hal papzvQvav 
r ov dyiov xal iv66£ov Isgoftdyrvgag rgiyyaglov TVjg MeydArjs 
Agpeviag, in Documents poar made da livre d’Agathange 
(ST 127 1946). — B. Arab. Life of Saint Gregory =* The 
Arable Life of Saint Gregory, ed. N. Marr, EreMenie Armjan 
Gruzin , Abxasoa i A Ionov sojatym Griyortem (ZVO 16 1605) 
63-211. 

Gregory of Akner = Gregory of Akner (Grigor Aknerc'i), History of the Nation of the 

Archers, ed. R. P. Blake and R. N. Frye, History of Hie Notion 
of the Archers (the Mongols), Cambridge [Massachusetts) 1954. 

John Kath. = John VI of Draszanakert (YoyhannSs DrasxanakertecT), 

Katholikos of Armenia , History of Armenia, ed. Yovhannu 
kafolUtOSi Drasxanakert&fwoy patmuf iutn Hayoc (LM 5 1612). 

Pa. John M amiko ncan — Pseudo-John Mamikonean, History of Tor (nun, ed- Yopftaruiu 

Mamikoneni eplskopoet patmut'ium Tardnoy, Venice 1SS9. 

Korlwn — Kori’Wn, Life of Saint MaStoe', ed. N. AUnean, Koriatn, VartV 

S. Maktoc'i (TUAL 1/1 1952). 

Lazarus — Lazarus of P'arpi (Lazar Parp<?c r j), History <?/ Armenia, ed. 

Lozaray P’arpec'woy patmnt'iwn Hayoc" (LM 2 1607). 

Leontius ™ Leontius (Lewond) the Priest, History of Armenia, ed, I. 

Ezeanc', PatmuFiwn Lea/ondeay med oardapeti Hayoc e , St 
Petersburg 1887. 

Matt. Edess. = Matthew of Edessa (Matf^o® Itfhayecftty, Chronicle (tamana- 

kagrvtViwn), ed. Patnmfivm Matt’eosi Ufhayec'woy, Jerusa¬ 
lem 1869. 

Moses Ko|. = Moses of KslankaytuV or of Da$xur£n (Mo’vs&s Kajankatuae f i 

or Dasxuranc'i), History of Albania, ed. M. Emin, MoasSsi 
Kalankatuac'woy patmuVitvtt Alttanlc' aSxorhi (LM 3 1912). 

Ps. Moses — Pseudo-Moses of Ghorene (Movses Xorenaoi), History of 

Armenia, ed. Srboy hdrn meroy MovsSsi Xorencufwoy patmut'- 
iwn Hayoc 1 (LM 10 1913) 

Mjdt^ar GoS, Code {Dosiaitagirk' Hayoc' mecac'), ed. V. Bastameauc', Va[ar3apat 

1880. 

Nor ratio = Narratto de rebus Armenia? (zltfjy^otc), ed. G. Garitte, La 
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Prim. Hist. Arm. 
SebSos 

SmJbat of Bubaron, 
d ' * 

Stephen Orbelian 

Thomas 

Thomas Gontin., 
Ps. UxtanBs 

Vardan 

Ps. Vardan, Georg. 
Ps. Zenobius 

Samuel of Atd 


Zacharias the 
Deacon, Cart. 

Zach arias the 
Deacon, Softs 


Bast 

Basil of Zarina, 
Citron. Iber. 
Cone. Iber. 


Divan 


Narratio de rebus Armmiae. Edition critique et eommentaire 
<GSCO 132, Subsklia 4 1952). 

= Primary History of Armenia, apud Seheos. 

— Sebeos, History of Heracttus, ed, Patmut'lion Set&osi episkoposl 
i Heraklu (LM 7 ISIS). 

High Constable Of Armenia, Code, ed. J. Karst, Sempadscher 
Kodex... oder mltteiarmenisches Reehtsbuch, Strasbourg 1905- 
1906, 

= Stephen Orbelian (Step'amios OrbSIean), History of Stunta* 
ed, K. Sahnazarean, Patmuftwn tiahangin Sisakan arareal 
Step'aimost Orbblean ark*episkopos( SImmasf , Paris 1859. 

•a Thomas (TTovma) Arcruni, History of the House of Areruni,, 
ed. Trfvmay vardapeii Arcruntoy patiriufiwn limn Arcriuieay, 
Tlflis 1917. — Its latter part Is Thomas Couth*. — Thomas 
Contlnuatus. 
see Thomas, 

= Fseudo-tfctanes, History of the Ibero-Armenian Schism (Paf- 
mnffirai bdkuwian Yrete' etv Hayod), Valarlapat 1871, 

™ Vardan, Universal History, ed, Hauwk'umit patmufean Yarda- 
nay mrdapeti hzsabonml, Venice 1862. 

= Geography attributes to Vardan, ed. J. Saint-Martin, Mtmoires 
hisloriques et giographiques sur VArtitinle IL, Paris 1819, 406-453, 

= Pseudo-Zenobius (Zenob) of Glak, History of Tarawa, ed. 
Patmutiwn Tarbnoy sor torymaneay Zenob Asori , Venice 1SS9. 

{Available to the Author in Translation] 

= Samuel of Ani, or The Priest (Anec'i or Erec'; end of the twelfth 
century), Chronique, iranal. M. F. Brosset, CHA II (1876) 340- 
483. 

— Zach arias the Deacon (Zak'aria Sarkavag; 1626-1699), Cartu- 
laire de Joannoit-Vank, transl. M. F, Brosset, CHA II <1876) 
155-189, 

— Zacharias the Deacon, Mtmoires hisloriqttes sur les Softs, 
transl. M. F. Brosset, CHA II (1876) 1-151. 

b. Georgian 

= Basil, Master of the Court (Basfll, Ezoar-Mojguari), History 
of Queen Thamar (Cf xovreba mep'et' mep'efa T r amaTisi), ed. 
Q II 115-150. 

= Life of Saint Serapioit of Zarzma, ed. Qub 86-96. 

= Chronicle of Iberia {Matidne K'art'lisa). ed. Q I 249-317. 

= Gregory the Deacon (Grigol Diakoni), The Conversion of Iberia 
(MofcVeoa iCart'lisa), ed. E. TaqaiiSvili, in SM 41 (1010) 
50-59 = ed. N. Marr and M. Brifere, La langue giorgienae, 
Paris 1931, 511-514. 

= Bagrat IIL, King of Georgia, Divan of the Kings (Divuni 
mejfefa), ed. E. T r aqai£vili, in AG 2/3 (1911-1913) 28-54; 
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George Hagior. « George the HagLorlte (Giorgf Mt r acmlndeli), Life of Saints 

John and Euihgtnlus, ed. I. Javaxifivllt and A. Sanije, Tiflls 

104 ®* 

BisL David III = Arsenins the Monk, History of King David III (12) (Cfscooreba 

mep'et' mep'tsa. Davlftsi), ed. Q I 318-364. 

Hist. Eat. Sop. = First Historian of Thamar, Histories and Eulogies of the Sov¬ 

ereigns (Istoriant da azmetnl £aravandedfani), ed. Q II 1-114. 

Hist. Five Reigns = Historian of George IV, -History of the Five Reigns, ed, Q I 

365-369. 

HVG, see J wander. 

JuanSer = JuanSer JuanSerlani, History of King Vox tang Gargasal 

(G'xovreba Vaxiang Gorgaslisd), ed, Q I 135-244. — Its first 
part - HVG. 

Leant. Mrov. = Leontius Bishop of Ruisi (Leonti Mroveli), Historg of the Kings 

of Iberia (C'a wreba k'arl'uelCa mep'et'a), ed. Q I 3-138. 

Mart. Aba — John, son of Sflban (Ioane Sabatiisje), Martyrdom of Saint 

Abo (Mari&lo&ay Haboysl). ed. Qub 54-71. 

Mart. Arc'll — Martyrdom of Saint Ari'il (Cameba emidlsa da didebulisa mo- 

camisa Ar&msl), ed. Q I 245-248. 

Mart . East. • = Martyrdom of Saint Eustace of Me'set'a (Maritniobag Eestat*i 

mc'sefelt&ay), ed. Qub 44-54. 

Martyrdom of the Nine Infants of Kola , ed. N. Marr, Mudeni&estm otrokoo Kolafceu 

(TRAGF 5 1903). 

Mart. Susan = James the Priest of C'urtavi (lakob (Turtaveli), Martyrdom 

of Saint Susan (Martwlobag BuSanikisi), ed. Qub 34-44. 

Mertfide .= George (Giorgi) Merc'iale, Life of Saint Gregory of XanfCa 

(Sromag da moguacebag ,,, Grigoiizi arlf imandrilisay Xanft'- 
im...}, ed. N. Marr, Georgfj MerSui : 2itie so. Grigortja Xand- 
ztlfskago (TRAGF 7 1911). 

Mesdhu Chion. = Meschian Cbronograpber (2amt n aagmcereli). History of the 

Mongol Invasions, ed. Q 13 151-325. 

Prim. Hist „ Ihe r. = Primary History of Iberia , ed. E. TaqaiSvUi, in SM 41 (1910) 

48-49 — ed. N. Marr and M. Britre, La longue gdorgienne. 
Pans 1931 569-570. 

itoy. List = Royal List I, ll t III t ed. E. raqailvili, in SM 41 (1910) 49-50, 

59-66, 66-67. 

Sumbat = Sumbat, son of David (Davit'isje), History of the Bagraiids 

(Gfxovreba da ucqeba Bagratomant'a), ed. M 336-361. 

Til. Nin , - Life of Saint Nino , ed. E. raqaiSvili, in SM 41 (1919) 67-96; 

— 42 (1912) 1-57. 

B. Now-CatjcASIAN SotfRCES 

Acts = The Acts of the Apostles. 

Aelius Spartianus* Vita Hadriani (Scrip tores historiae auguslae), ed. LCL. 

Aeneas Sylvius, Up. = Aeneas Sylvius (Pius II, Pope), Epi&tolamm liber I, 

Basel 1571. 

Aeschylus, Prom. rind. ™ Aeschylus, Prometheus Hindus, ed. LCL. 
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Aeschylus, Sept, com Theb. 

Agathias 

Aram, Marcell. 

Anastasias Apocr. 


Anastaslus the Librarian 
Anonym. Peript. fLond.J 


— Aeschylus, Seplem contra Thebas, ed LCL. 

= Agathias, Historiae, ed. PG SS. 

= Anmiianus Marcellinus, Res gestae, cd. LCL. 

= Anastasias the Priest and Apocrisiarius of Rome, 
Eplstoia ad Theodosium presbyterum Gangrensem, 
ed. PG SO 171-194. 

— Anastasias Bibliathecaiius, Historia ecclesiastic# ... ex 
Theophane contracta, ed. PG 10S 1205-1428. 

= Pseudo-Arrian, Periplus Ponti Euxtni (Codies Lost* 
diuiensis), ed. A. Baschrnakoff [SynfA&e], EESE 2 
128-141. 


Apollodorus, BibL =» 

. Apollodorus, Perieg, «■ 

Apollonius Rhod., Arg. = 

Appian, Mithr. = 

Appian, Syr. r = 

Arrian, A nab. . ■ ' = 

Arrian, Perlpl. = 

Arrian, Succ. Alex. — 

Cassius Dio — 

Cedrenus — 

Cfirarc. pascb. — 

Cicero, Bp. ad fam. = 

Cod, Just. = 

Cod. Thead. — 

Const. Porphyr., De adm. imp. = 


Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, ed. FHG I 104-179, 
Apollodorus, Periegesis, ed. FHG 1 449-453. 
Apollonius of Rhodes, Argonauiica, ed. R. Merkel, 
CPEG 4 (1852). 

Appian, Romanae historiae: MHhridptica, ed. LCL, 
Appian, Romanae historiae: Syriaca, ed. LCL. 
Aniau, [Anabasis] De expeditions Alexandri , ed. LCL. 
Arrian, Periplus Ponti Enxini, ed- A. Baschmakoff 
[Spnfft&e], EESE 3 80-107. 

Arrian, De rebus successomm Alexandri, ed. LCL, 
Cassius Dio Cocceianus, Historiae romanae, ed. V. P. 
Boissevain, Berlin 1956. 

George Cedrenus, Historiamm compendium, ed. GSHB 
(1838). 

Chronicon paschale, ed. PG 92. 

M. Tullius Cicero, Eptstolae ad f ami Hares, ed. LCL. 
Corpus Juris clvttis: Codex Justinictnus, ed. P. Krueger, 
II, 9th ed., Berlin 1915. 

Codex Theodosianus , ed. T. Mommsen and P. Meyer, 
Theodosiani tibri XVI, Berlin 1905. 

Constantine VII Poiphyrogenitus, Eastern Emperor, 
De administrando imperio, ed. Gy. Mora?calk, MGT 


Const. Porphyr., De cerim. 
1 Cor. 

Cteslas, Peru, 

Curtins 

Demosthenes, Oral. 

Dio Ghiys. 

Diodorus 

Ephorus 

Esther. 

Eusebius, Praep. eoang. 
Eusebius, Chron. 

Ezech. 


29 <1949). 

= Constantine VII Porphyrogeni tus. Eastern Emperor, 
De cerimotiiis aulae byzanUn&e, ed. PG 112. 

= I Corinthians. 

= Gtesias, De rebus persicis, ed. C. Midler, Paris 1887. 
= Quintus Curtins Rufus, De rebus gestis Alexandri 
Magni, ed. LCL. 

™ Demosthenes, Omtiones, ed. LCL. 

= Dio Cocceianus Chrysostomus, Omtiones, -ed. LCL. 

— Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca his lor lea, ed. LCL, 

= Ephorus, Fragment#, ed. FHG I 234-277. 

= Eusebius Pamphili, Prasporatio etumgelica, ed. PG 21. 
= Eusebius Pampbili, Chronicormn llbrl duo, ed. PG 19. 
= Ezeehiel. 


Gal. 


= Galatians. 
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Gen. 

George the Monk, Chronicon, 

Heeataeus 

Hellanicus 

Herodotus 


«=■ Genesis. 

ed. C. de Boor, Leipzig 1904. 

= Hecataeus, Fragmenia, ed. FHG I 1-31. 

=: Hdianictis, Fragments ed. FHG I 45-09. 

= Herodotus, Hlstorlae, ed. C. MQller, Paris 1587. 


Hlppolytus of Home, Chronica, ed. A. Bauer and H. Helm, GGS 36 (1929). 


leal. 

John of Ant. 

John of Ephesus, EccL Hist. 
John of Ephesus, Saints 


= Tsaias. 

= Johannes Antiochenus, Fragmenta, ed. FHG IV 535-622. 

— John of Ephesus, Ecclesiastical History, ed, CSGO 
(Scriptores syri). 

— John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints, ed. 
PO 17-19. 


John Lydus 
Josephus, Ant. 
Josephus, Bell. [ud. 
Josephus, Con. Apion. 


= Johannes Lydus, De nxagistralibus populi romam, ed- 
R- Wunsch, Leipzig 1903. 

= Flavius Josephus, Antlquilates jadaicae, ed. B. Niese, 
Berlin 1655. 

— Flavius Josephus, Bell tun judalcum, ed. B. Niese, 
Berlin 1855. 

— Flavius Josephus, Contra Ap kmem, ed, B. Niese, 
Berlin 1655. 


Fa. Josue the Stylites = Ps. Josue the Stylites, Chronicle, ed. W. Wright, Cam¬ 

bridge 1882, 

Julius Capitolinas, Vila Pit {Scriptores Ms toriae aagustae), ed, LCL. 

Justinian 1, Emperor, Corpus juris ch/Uls; Novel lac, ed. R. Schdll and G. Kroll, HI, 4th 

ed. Berlin 1912. 


4 Kings. 

Luke. 
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